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new WILLARD 


WASHINGTON  D. C. 


r ‘HE fascination of Washington exerts its spell over 

Americans from coast to coast. There is no other city 
which offers so much of vital interest in so short a space 
of time. 


When Rotarians come to Washington they are fortunate in finding 
that their hotel, the New Willard, is but a few steps from the center 
around which Washington life revolves. 


The New Willard reflects every characteristic of diplomatic life in 
its dignity, its luxury and its disciplined service. It takes great 
pride in being Washington’s Rotary hotel. 


Other Rotary Hotels under the direction of Rotarian L. M. Boomer 
Hotel McAlpin, New York Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 





Pennsylvania Ave. & F St. 
Frank S. Hight, Man. Dir. 
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The youngest man enrolled yesterday is 22 
and bookkeeper in a Trust Company 


One is 22 
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The oldest man enrolled yesterday is 60 
and Treasurer of a successful corporation 


the other 60 





Both Enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute the Same Day 


N salary, in age and income, there 

is a business man whose business 
situation is almost precisely like 
yours. 

Yesterday that man enrolled for the 
Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute ; 
every day men like you are enrolling; 
ind in that way are shortening their 
path to increased income and business 


success 


A single day’s enrolments 


Une day’s mail brought in enrol- 
nents representing youth and middle 
age, and all degrees of position and 
salary. Glance at the two pictures 
at the top. One represents the 
youngest man enrolled that day in the 
Institute — alive, alert, twenty-two 
years old and determined to be some- 
thing and somewhere at thirty. 

Che other is the oldest man enrolled 
that day—treasurer of a corporation, 
giving satisfaction to his directors but 
not satished with himself. He has de- 
‘ermined to know the essentials of the 

¢ r departments of business as well 
43 NS Own, 

_ That same day 611 men asked for 
‘uller information about the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute by clipping a 
coupon like the one below. Can you 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian . 


afford to let these 611 men secure a 
business advantage over you’ Isn't 
it worth while to make the little effort 
required to clip the coupon and get 
the facts? 


Just what will the Institute 
do for me? 


This is what the Institute does! By 
texts and lectures prepared by busi- 
ness leaders, by practical business 
problems and personal guidance, it 
gives you the principles and practices 
of each department of modern busi- 
ness. 

It takes the practical experience that 
you have in one department and adds 
to it the working knowledge of all the 
other departments to fit you, as an 
executive, to understand and direct 
the work of men in those depart- 
ments. 

Practical experience alone, taking you 
from one department to another, would 
give you that training in years; the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute offers it to you 
in months. And the record of the men it 
has enrolled is evidence that its training 
does train. 


You are paying whether you 
accept or not 
The cost of the Modern Business Course 


and Service is a little investment in money 
and time. But think of the price which 


those men pay who do not secure business 
training. 

Think of the years of routine progress 
or petty salary increases when the prog- 
ress might be rapid and sure. Think of the 
opportunities that pass by because met 
have not the knowledge and_ self-con- 
fidence to reach out and grasp them. 

Six hundred and eleven men wrote in 
one day for the facts. Will you invé 
a two-cent stamp in your future as th 
men did in theirs? 


Send for this book 


All the facts about the Modern Busines 
Course and Service and the answers to 
every question you are likely to ask are 
contained in a 118-page book ‘Forg:nv 
Ahead in Business.” It is a valuable ad 
dition to any business library, yet you can 
read it in a single evening. A copy will 
reach you entirely’ without obligation on 
receipt of your name and address; merely 
fill in the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
538 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 


which I may keep without obligatior 





Name 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydni 














Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Discounting the Count 
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persons to whom he was a sort of overlord. This is not 
true today because of altered political conditions. We 
still have Counts, but the Count business has changed somewhat. 


fj COUNT used to be a man in charge of a count of 500 
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Business, of all kinds, has undergone something of a revolution. 
It was not so many years ago that pack peddlers were the sole 
distributors and transporters of many of the household articles 
of the day. Their legs set the limits for most distribution 


problems in those days. 
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Modern transportation, progressive sales methods—and adver- 
tising—have broken the shackles of time. They make a speedy 
job of what used to take years. Through advertising many 
an article has been introduced simultaneously in stores all over 


the country. 
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Advertising today is the method used by business to tell you ‘ 
why you should have certain goods and how to identify those 
goods. The advertisements you find here are a truthful catalog 


of needed merchandise. ve 
)) 

Articles of all kinds and for all purposes are presented in a t 
pleasant way through the medium of type and picture. The (i 
outstanding requirements of every member of the family are i 
met by offers of merchandise of proved value. t} 
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Use the advertisements for guidance o 


and you will be a constant gainer ; 
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To the Rotary Convention at Los Angeles 
BysCRAWFORD C. McCULLOUGH 


Retiring President of Rotary International 


YEAR ago when in mem- 
orable convention at 
Edinburgh you honored 
me with the highest gift 
at your command, | 

spoke to you of the sense of re- 
sponsibility with which I entered 
upon the conduct of my high posi- 
tion. I made you but one promise. 
It was that I would give of my 
best. 

Today we again meet in con- 
vention, and with my year of serv- 
ice now almost entirely behind me 
in place of before, I greet you with 
the confidence of one who has kept 
his promise. I greet you, too, with 
the same sense of responsibility 
with which I received the trust 
you reposed in me a year ago. 
This moment is also one of great 
joy, since it again brings me face 
to face with so many of you whose 
personal friendship I hold so dear 
and permits me to greet this great 





convention 


successive 
gives Rotary a fresh grip upon es- 


world. Each 
sentials, reinforces confidence and 
surcharges all her vibrant forces 
with new faith and new vision. 


T is conceded that travel is a 
great educator and that we learn 
more from men than we do from 
books. To reach this place of 
meeting some have voyaged the 
seas and crossed continents. Some 
have come singly and some in 
small groups, while many have 
made the journey in special trains 
in the intimate enjoyment of sev- 
eral days of close companionship 
Now at last at our destination, 
this great convention fuses in the 
warm fellowship of service, the 


North, the South, the East and the 
West. Here men from many 
climes and even of different 


tongues comingle in an atmosphere 
of friendliness, pledging anew their 


gathering of earnést men and : : OS FEee 
women, servants all in a great CRAWFORD C. McCULLOUGH faith in mankind and the eternal 
cause. Fort William, Canada purposefulness of life. 

Within International Rotary The second purpose which 


twenty-six nations are now represented. Last year we 
met in a beautiful and historic city of the old world, 
and today we meet in an equally beautiful and history- 
making city of the new. The setting only has changed 
and though six thousand miles of land and ocean inter- 
vene between the meeting place of last year and that of 
this, the great heart of Rotary is the same, the hand clasp 
is as firm and the golden current of fellowship makes 
continuous contact from new to old and old to new and 
round the world and back again. 


HE annual convention serves two purposes; it is an 
opportunity for this great International family of Ro- 

y Clubs to meet in friendly council and through their 
chosen representatives to discuss the diverse experiences 
of a year of usefulness, to renew old friendships and to 
ke new, and in the warm contact of human fellowship 

to e "exchange helpful experiences and gain fresh inspira- 
tion for the collective task of carrying Rotary around the 


this annual convention serves is as Rotary’s only legislative 
body. Policies are here determined and ways and means 
devised to co-ordinate the work of all clubs wherever they 
flourish, to accomplish the objects of Rotary. 


HIS meeting is another mile post along the pioneer 

trail which Rotary is blazing, and in declaring this con 
vention now opened I invite the active participation of 
every Rotarian here present in the work that we have 
to do and in the social events which have been arranged 
for our pleasure. 

Let me urge your constant and faithful attendance 
at all sessions. Important moments are generally un 
heralded and that moment may be most important which 
is least expected. 

The program has been prepared with great care and 
with the earnest purpose of providing sufficient time for 
all needful discussion and of making this great gather 
ing a source of mutual help and lasting inspiration. 
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We are here on Rotary business; concerned with 
things that have to do with organization only to the 
end that Rotary, a living and vital force, may progres- 
sively push on to more sincere endeavor and more inten- 
sive practice of attainable ideals. 


OTARY makes continuous appeal to man’s imagin- 
ation; yet these are matter-of-fact times in which 
we live—an age in which men demand to know why as 
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of an honorable trade or calling is an opportunity to 
shoulder responsibility. : 

To be true to one’s responsibility, one must be true 
to himself and herein is the foundation of all Rotary use- 
fulness. 

Throughout the year the Advisory Committee on 
Classifications has been giving close and practical study 
first, to broad principles, and second, to practical meth- 
ods whereby this fundamental feature of Rotary organi- 

zation may be better understood 


well as how, and when as well 
as why. Because she provides 
a practical means whereby men 
may give expression to their 
noblest impulses and purpose- 
fully apply their best thoughts, 
Rotary continues to attract and 
hold allegiance. 

Rotary presents no new sys- 
tem of ethics, no fantastic creed 
or routine rule of thumb. Based 
upon immutable truth she de- 
mands only that men be friendly 
with one another and that they 
count no day complete which 
does not yield a good deed done. 

The year now closing has 
been one of progressive growth. 
A year ago this association com- 
prised almost one thousand 
clubs, today this number has 
been increased to more than 
twelve hundred. So great and 
rapid increase is no cause for 
boasting, but rather, for serious 
introspection. In numbers there 
is strength only if each be 
strong, so if this accretion of 
member clubs does other than 
increase the spiritual power of 
the Rotary movement we do 
but fail in our success. 

In the reception of new 
clubs we are increasingly en- 
deavoring to discharge our 





Convention Number 


HE Thirteenth Annual Convention of Ro- 
i tary International held in Los Angeles 

June 5th to the 10th was a notable gath- 
ering in several ways. It was marked by the 
adoption of a new constitution, a better and 
more durable rudder to guide the Good Ship 
Rotary during the years to come. And the ad- 
dresses and discussions, being confined to ques- 
tions of direct concern to Rotary and partici- 
pated in by delegates from 14 different coun- 
tries, contributed much that will be of value to 
the Rotary of the future. 

A convention of such notable significance and 
one which could bring to the United States dele- 
gates from thirteen other countries certainly 
calls for something more than a casual record of 
the proceedings. Therefore the attempt has 
been made to place into the hands of every 
reader of the magazine just as much informa- 
tion in connection with the more important 
events of the convention as limited time and 
space will permit. Of the more important ad- 
dresses of the convention, we are publishing in 
this “Convention Number,” the address of Dr. 
Crawford C. McCullough, retiring president; 
the message sent to the convention by Paul P. 
Harris, President Emeritus; the address by Col. 
Layton Ralston, on “International Goodwill”; 
and the address on “Fellowship: the Key to the 
Treasure-House of Friendship” by Joseph A. 
Turner. 

In addition we have been able to give the con- 
vention resolutions as well as several other fea- 
tures that will acquaint the reader with some of 
the most important things that happened at Los 


and more effectively put into 
practice. The work of this com- 
mittee will be presented to you 
and will, 1 believe, constitute an 
enduring contribution to the 
stable growth of Rotary. 

Once personal responsibility 
is fixed, attendance at Rotary 
Club meetings becomes a_ sine 
qua non. Rotary is nothing if it 
is not an active force; Rotary 
has no favors to give, but only 
rewards to be won. Rotary can 
only find expression through the 
thoughts and deeds of living 
men. It can only thrive on fel- 
lowship and friendliness. So 
attendance becomes the dynamo 
of Rotary activity. I make bold 
to say that we owe to our high 
attendance average more than to 
any other factor the place which 
our clubs have earned and con- 
sistently maintain as examplars 
of service and producers of men. 


DIUR years ago, with less 

than four hundred clubs, 
our average attendance was less 
than fifty per cent; today, with 
treble the number of clubs, our 
average is almost eighty-five 
The productive capacity of Ro- 
tary has been in direct ratio to 
this remarkable record of at 


responsibility. Never in our Argeles.—The Editors. 


history has greater care been 





tendance. 
Attendance in itself is but a 








taken to insure that each new 
club acquires at the very outset 
a clear conception of what it represents and what it is 
organized to do. Neighboring clubs, in the true spirit 
of fellowship, are lending helping hands to make the 
pitfalls less numerous, the path to stability less pre- 
carious. This responsibility of parenthood is reflexly 
injecting firmer faith, truer optimism and more vivid 
realization of fundamentals into the life of the parent 
club itself. 


ARLY in the present administrative year I had the 

honor of submitting to the Board of Directors a 
program of activity. This received endorsemeat and has 
served as the basis of co-operative endeavor. It con- 
tained nothing new, nor attempted anything spectacular. 
It aimed only to focus attention upon fundamentals and 
point to what would seem to be a practical way for 
increasing the power of Rotary as a living force. 

The Rotary idea itself is unique; so is its basis of 
membership ; likewise its methods. 

A Rotary Club is not what anything else is, and the 
moment it stimulates something else it loses its dis- 
tinctiveness and in effect ceases to be a Rotary Club. 
A Rotary Club’s only business is with the practice of 
Rotary ideals. 

Membership by classification fixes personal respon- 
sibility. To be the sole representative in a Rotary Club 





means to an end, but it is a chiet 
means. No man can contribute to Rotary of his best 
nor receive the full measure of what she has to give 
unless he be regular in attendance at the meetings of 
his club. Even the occasional dbsentee is a drag on 
the wheel of Rotary progress. 

For men to crave companionship is as natural as to 
desire to live. Most men are companionable, and those 
who are not are only so because of artificial circum- 
stances under which they have either elected or been 
forced to lead their lives. LLonesomeness is a misfortune 
and usually a product of selfishness. 

The spirit of play is the heritage of youth; for growth 
and development, play is as necessary as is food and 
sleep. And who, pray, are the men of today, but the 
grown-up youth of yesterday, and who will essay to 
exclude the spirit of play from the life of the earnest 
man? All work is not play, nor can we ever make it s0. 
Much of it is drudgery, and many necessary tasks are 
distasteful. It is well that this is so else life would 
become uninterestingly easy and the zest for meeting 
and conquering difficulty would yield to soft indifference. 


8 Geaebrstan saci that the complexity of modern civil 
zation has created a tendency to specialization and 
isolation, Rotary offers to men an opportunity to ass0- 
ciate on equal and friendly terms, wherein the spir't © 
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OW, fellows, I am going to present to Crawford and Grace 
| N McCullough a little token from all of you fellows. I am 
king for you, for all of the clubs of Rotary have par- 
ated in this. We are going to give them this platter, and 
I sy this platter is a little piece of paper—it reads $2500. 
i Crawford, we didn’t try to give you something that would 
| » any way express our feelings for you, because if we had, 
would have required all of the treasure of the earth to 
.ve purchased it with. We are giving you this platter, this 
niece of silver, so that the children in Fort William will have 
something in the years to come to show as a remembrance 
of the days when their father was President of the Inter- 
| national Association of Rotary Clubs; and that present carries 
| with it all of the love and the affection that you have earned 
through a wonderful year of constructive service. You are 
going to take away from here the love, not only of these men 





that are in this convention, but you are taking with you also 
the love of the 80,000 Rotarians that these men represent. 
This little piece of silver has this inscription on it: “Pre- 
sented to Crawford McCullough as a remembrance of the, 
affection in which he is held by all Rotary, and as a token o! 
appreciation for his splendid constructive service as president 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, for the year 
1921-1922.” 

Crawford, it seems to me particularly fitting that you are 
ending your official year in this “city of angels,” and I am 
sure that I voice the wish of every Rotarian the world over, 
that all of the good angels will follow you and yours as long 
as you live and will bring to you everything that your heart 
may desire; and in the days to come we would have you 
remember these words: “Hours fly, flowers die, but love 
stays.”"—Atpert S. ApaMs, Past President, Rotary Inter 





national, and Chairman, Convention Program Committee. 








giving replaces that of getting, wherein a man is of value 
for what he is and not for what he has. This is fellow- 
ship—the precursor of friendship, the leveler of false 
distinction, the remover of misunderstanding, the anti- 
dote to prejudice and the destroyer of hate. The most 
patent need of these competitive and disjointed times 
is true fellowship of man with men, institution with in- 
stitutions, nation with nations. 

So Rotary offers what the world most needs, and 
if we Rotarians will be but faithful students in the school 
of Rotary practice we shall ourselves be joyful men and 
we shall have secured for our beloved Rotary a perma- 
nent place as an arbiter of dispute and a creator of 
friendliness and of friendship. 

Rotary’s justification in the present and her hope 
for the future consists in the survival values which she 
is today creating. The world is indifferent to platitude, 
is tired of vaporous idealism, is surfeited with words and 
high sounding phrases. At no time in history have men 
been so impatient of non-essentials. They are only inter- 
ested in profession as it squares with performance. These 
are hopetul signs. 

It is an inspiring thought to realize that you and I 
are living respositories of the good name and fame of 
Rotary wherever it flourishes. Likewise, it is a sobering 
thought and one which requires certain personal knowl- 
edge of what our membership in Rotary implies, of what 
we really believe and what we are endeavoring to do. 


FAVORABLE sign of the times is the intense de- 

sire of Rotarians to know more about Rotary. I 
observe that those club meetings which live longest in 
the memory of the members are those which carry to 
the mind and heart greater knowledge of Rotary ideals 
and the practical manner of their application. 

Education is not only the most desirable, but indeed 
the most needful of our collective pursuits. For knowl- 
edge is power and Rotary’s potential can only develop 
into full power as Rotarians learn to interpret it in 
practice, 

lt is a human tendency to allow one’s mind to ride 
on the wings of fancy—to imagine the impossible, to 
dare the unattainable and indulge in building pleasant 
castles in the air, even though they quickly dissipate in 
the cold breath of reality. It is well to hitch our wagon 
to a star, so long as we know our star and are sure that 
the wagon is stout enough to withstand the shock of 
hard bumps and serviceable enough to take us to our 
destination. 

(he old doctrine of “the survival of the fittest” has 
‘new meaning in these modern times of intense activity 
i industry, commerce, science and art. For who are 
the fittest? There was once a time when the ready an- 

‘ was: “Those who can protect themselves the best 
and destroy an opponent the fastest.” It is not so long 
4g0 tiat this was an accepted philosophy of life. I hear 
metimes speaking with an easy confidence of co- 





operation as if it were a natural human instinct. In 
point of fact it is not. Men have had to learn to co- 
operate and it has taken long ages marked by periods 
of oppression and bloodshed and war to bring men to 
know that in sharing one another’s burdens they insure 
the safety and contribute to the happiness of all and 
become, in truth, the fittest who survive. 


HAT great complex of human endeavor which we 

know as modern business is today a chief determin 
ing factor of all progress, security and happiness. All 
the world is one great inter-locking mechanism of indus 
try. Science, invention and discovery have bridged 
oceans and linked continents so that he who was yes 
terday a stranger is today our neighbor. 

Every honorable vocation is an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the total of human welfare and happiness, and 
there is no work so humble that it is unproductive. 

All just exchange of goods or products or service 
must be mutually advantageous to buyer and seller, to 
producer and consumer. Business success is not fairly 
won nor can it hope to endure unless it returns profit on 
capital and labor invested, but Rotary believes that 
profits are not all measured in terms of gold and silver. 
If goodwill, respect and friendship are excluded man 
may become as rich as Croesus and still be as poor as 
poverty. 

Rotary holds that willing and honest service ren 
dered is the basis of all worthy enterprise, and genuine 
competition is in the quality and quantity of service 
rendered rather than in profits to accrue. We practical 
men of affairs who are proud to call ourselves Rotarians 
have asserted our faith in these Rotary principles, but 
“faith without works is dead.” Loyalty and honesty de- 
mand that we conduct our business affairs so that men 
will heed—and heeding, understand. 

The collective effort in which Rotary is now engaged 
to secure the adoption by trade and professional asso- 
ciations of codes of correct business practices has met with 
outstanding success. During this convention we shall 
have opportunity to hear from the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Business Methods of the extent of this success. 
May I here say that I am convinced Rotary has never 
undertaken any service which is more worthy of her or 
which gives promise of more lasting returns. 


6¢[ VERY great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world is a triumph of enthusiasm,” 
said Emerson. No one can look upon the growth of 
Rotary and its inwardness without acutely realizing how 
large a part enthusiasm has in its onward progress. It 
is this patent evidence of enthusiasm by practical men 
of affairs that arrests the attention of the onlooker, 
stimulates his curiosity and causes him to investigate 
And one of the finest commentaries upon the soundness 
of the Rotary idea is that its enthusiasm is cumulative- 
those Rotarians who are the greatest enthusiasts for 
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Rotary are those who have been the longest in Rotary. 

To be a Rotarian is to be a good citizen; to be a 
good citizen is first of all to be a true patriot, to love 
one’s country to the point of sacrifice, to take one’s part 
and to discharge one’s duties as a full partner in the 
business of government. 

Our Rotary Clubs are training schools in citizen- 
ship, and so long as they remain true to their purpose 
they are creating values which will endure. Let them 
contribute men of vision who approach the considera- 
tion of public topics with open minds, with candor and 
with honesty; men who will listen to opposite opinion 
and realize that it may be honestly formed and sincerely 
stated; men who do not mistake obstinacy for conviction 
nor prejudice for opinion; men who orientate themselves 
as living parts of a,great social structure; honorable, 
clean, compassionate men with love in their hearts and 
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the courage to stand by sincere conviction if the whole 
world should mock. 

Government moves only so fast as public opinion 
impels it, and public opinion is only the collective ex. 
pression of the convictions of thinking men and women, 
No man is without influence, and the true citizen is he 
who makes use of opportunity by devoting his talents, 
whether, they be great or small, to making the world 
somewhat better for his having lived. 

No work in the production of constructive citizenship 
can be complete unless it concerns itself with the human 
material of which the citizen of tomorrow is made. The 
stability of tomorrow will depend upon the faithfulness 
and vision which we put into the tasks of today. 

So if we would build for permanency, let us devote 
ourselves to the boy. No investment of time, or talent 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Friendships of Rotary 


The inspirational message written by the President Emer- 
itus of Rotary International and founder of the first 
Rotary Club and read to the convention at Los Angeles 


By PAUL P. HARRIS 


O MY FRIENDS OF ROTARY, GREETING: 
It is a wonderful thing to have friends—many 
good, staunch, and loyal friends. They warm the 
heart and brighten up life’s pathway. 
Friendship is a culture. And friendliness is the 
mark of refinement of nature. 

Friendship has many ways of expressing itself—polite- 
ness, courtesy, affability, geniality, kindness, and thought- 
fulness. It is always constructive: as definitely and cer- 
tainly so as enmity is destructive. 

Enmity is elemental. The enmity of a moment, at times 
undoes the friendliness of a generation, just as a bullet from 
a bandit’s gun can snuff out a beautiful life upon which 
loving hearts depend, or the discharge of heavy ordnance 
demolish a superb cathedral; and yet friendship usually 
wins in the long run because enmity is self-destructive. 

Rotary is the door to friendship. Let us throw it open 
to every people. 

What a notable struggling advance it has been from 
primitive man of the bloody club and his gibbering rage. 
And whence are we bound—and why? Surely, our goal is 
the brotherhood of man and we are going in that direction. 


HERE was a time when friendship stretched to its ut- 

most possible tension, could embrace only a pitiful few 

a family group perhaps. Then the minds and hearts of men 

began to expand and though full of suspicions because of 

the violation of traditions involved, man came slowly, reluct- 

antly, hesitatingly to the point of loyalty to clan, but all of 
the rest of the world was 


progress of civilization itself has been, has it not, largely 
a quest of friendship? 

__ Nations as well as individuals may become surfeited 
with some things, but we have yet to learn of the nation 
possessed of too many friends. 

Is it not true that most of the signal mistakes of history 
have been in the failure of diplomatists to realize that 
psychology influences the affairs of nations just as it influ- 
ences the affairs of individuals. 


HE school-boy bully fights frequertly and in the long 

runs fares badly, for he has few sympathizers. The 
bellicose nation soon comes to grief. 

Nations fatally miscalculate when they conclude that 
tear is a more impelling motive than love. 


Poets have sung the beauties of friendship and brotherly 
love until the sentimental has obscured the practical, but if 
there is in this world a policy which pays, be its application 
to the individual or to a nation, it is the policy embraced in 
the words, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.” 

Friendship is a living force, not a mere indulgence. 
Friendship is something more than conviviality. If it were 
nothing more than coviviality, Rotary might well turn back 
for precept and example to the roistering days of long ago. 
Friendship, like happiness, is frequently elusive when di- 
rectly sought, while it as frequently comes to men unsough*t 

when they are working to- 





darkness. | 

And the minds and 
hearts of men once more 
expanded. They suppressed 
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gether in a_worth-while 
cause. 

The best minds of the 
most advanced nations are 


suspicions, jealousies, and Registration addressing themselves to 
hatreds and there was born : th sk of finding way: 
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ence yet: the love of coun- 
try. And for that love men 
were content to live and 
die. It was a far cry in- 
deed from the man of the 
bloody club to him who 
was willing to give his all 
for his country, but he 
who thinks that man has 
reached the height of his 
estate learns no lesson from 
history. 

\When we look back 
and think, we wonder at 
the persistence of man’s de- 
sire for friendship. As 
rapidly as the means of 
gratifying one ambition for 
an enlargement of the cir- 
cle of friends have mate- 
rialized other and larger 
ambitions have presented 
themselves —in fact, the j| 
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versal and_ permanent 
peace. Utopian? Perhaps 
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pee Ste ee 5008 But we have already trav- 
eled a long, long way from 

him of the bloody club. 
RE aS 15S are 821 Rotary occupies a po- 
41 sition of matchless strategic 


importance of which good 
2 use must be made in aid of 
2 this most laudable purpose. 
Let us make the utmost of 
our opportunities to culti- 
vate personal friendship 
with men of other nations. 
I would love some day to 
truthfully say that I have 
friends in every civilized 
country of the globe. If 
928 neither you nor I live to 
realize such a blessing, per- 
haps those of the next gen- 
eration may. The desired 
result can be achieved only 
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by putting aside national differences and cultivating a 
charitable disposition toward civilizations esentially dif- 
ferent from our own. 


AVING started the march there is, of course, cnly one 

logical and proper objective and that is that every na- 
tion be ultimately gathered together under one huge flag, 
the flag of universal brotherhood, and man will never be 
content to cease his efforts until that one great objective is 
achieved. Does it not seem probable that this majestic 
undertaking constitutes the one supreme test to which God 
has subjected his creatures. 

Today, a wireless message may be flashed around the 
world in less time than it took the man of the bloody club 
to get a thought through his own stupid brain. 

The extraordinary significance of recent electrical dis- 
coveries will be eclipsed by others yet to come. Time and 
space have been wiped out as factors in the opposition of 
man’s communion with his fellow men. 

It was my privilege on one occasion to simultaneously 
address from Chicago the members of the Rotary Clubs of 
New York and San Francisco. The time is not far distant 
when Rotary speakers will simultaneously address the mem- 
bers of one thousand Rotary clubs scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. The radio service will be used 
on occasions such as the celebration of the birth of Rotary, 
and eventually it will be possible to attend Rotary conven- 
tions without leaving home. 

And yet all of the achievements of men, startling as they 
seem, are as nothing compared with the wonders of the 
universe around and about us. 

Yonder in the heavens there seems to me to be a star, 
but in reality the star I see is not the star I think I see at 
all. The star I see is a star of two thousand years ago. It 
has taken all that time for its light to reach the earth. Even 
though I am told of the almost unthinkable velocity of light, 
I can have but the vaguest possible idea of the immensity of 
the space which separates yon star from me. 

The radio and the wireless telegraphy seem wonderful 
indeed, but they are simply child’s play as compared with 
the things God has done and is doing every day. Man need 
never fear the coming of the day when there will be nothing 
new to discover. The wonders of the cosmos seem to afford 
an inexhaustible supply. 


HILE our wonder at the incomprehensible vastness 

of the universe is still fresh, scientists turn our atten- 
tion to equally incomprehensible wonders contained in mites 
so small that they are invisible to the human eye. The sum 
total of all that the man of the bloody club knew of all 
things in the universe would not constitute a chapter nor a 
page on the books that are written of these microscopic 
things. 

Many of the achievements of science are beyond the 
comprehension of most of us. The works of the Infinite 
baffle thought. The most that we can do is to wonder and 
then to resolve that now that many of the barriers which 
separate men from their brothers have been so miraculously 
removed, there must be a spiritual renaissance which will be 
in keeping with the importance of these matevial conquests. 
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The bickerings of men have been, by these wonders, put to 
ignominious shame. Let us view life in a more ration 
perspective. It would be a pity, would it not, if with ajj os 
our material progress there should still remain any vestige 
of the old-fashioned, narrow, provincialism which has char- 
acterized previous times. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that this is something 
more than an age of monumental discoveries ; it is an age 
striving and yearning. Mankind slips and stumbles at times 
but it is nevertheless incessantly struggling upwards. | 
sincerely believe that life has yet more unrevealed beauties 
than have ever as yet been discovered. I am certain it is not 
more money that we need. We need enlightenment—a bette; 
understanding of the every-day blessings which are within 
the reach of all. There’s music in the song of the lark for 
those who have ears to hear, and there’s beauty in the lily 
and fragrance in the rose. The next time civilization takes 
a spurt, I hope that it will be in the direction of more 
attractive homes, good books, more music and better health. 
These things make for happiness. 

Cicero said that the best way to insure health and 
happiness during the later years of life was to be interested 
in the affairs of the state; in other words, to forget one’s 
petty cares and ailments and to interest oneself in others. 

Is that not the normal thing to do? 

Why should a man continue to strive for more wealth 
after he has acquired reasonable sufficiency? 

The money quest is largely habit, is it not ?—or is it a 
disease? Whatever it may be it has a deadly grip. 


"Loe is a growing number of men, however, who 
possess sufficient character to enable them to master 
their own destinies, to turn abruptly in their tracks when 
the time comes to give up the pursuit of the almighty dollar 
and devote themselves to their ‘second business: attention to 
the world’s needs. _ 

The larger this number becomes the easier it will be for 
others to follow. The progress of civilization depends upon 
these men of character. 

Let us experience the pleasure of helping the helpless. 
Rotary has already made great progress in this direction. 
The men who are back of Rotary’s crippled-children move- 
ment firmly believe the time will come when crippled chil: 
dren will be seldom seen. 

These things speak for themselves. They do not need 
to be advertised. The best publicity slogan of which [ have 
ever heard is to be found in the words: “Let not thy lef! 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

Let us study life as the student of the atomic theor 
studies his electron; as the astronomer studies the stars: 
and though it is neither given us to know whence we caine 
or whither we go, let us ever be firm in the conviction that 
the Infinite purpose is a kindly one and worthy our untiring 
support. 

Let us be good sports in this good old game. It’s better 
by far than horse-racing, more fascinating than cricket oF 
baseball. It is indeed the king of all sports; this good old, 
engrossing game called LIFE. oe, 

Let us play it to the limit in a spirit that is ever friendl) 
and ever fair. 














HI world has well-nigh become a great aggregation of democracies. 

very far above the level of its average thinking capacity, and no aggregation of democracies 
will rise very far above the average intellectual abilities of its members. | 
come to its great trial, and the verdict will depend largely on its capacity to make men think. It 
is not enough to say that other systems by their very nature discourage men from thinking because 
they aim to provide organizations at the top to do their thinking for them. That may be true, but 
it is no answer to the proposition that if democracy is to succeed it must deserve success by prov- 
ing that it can inspire the race of common men to serious, continuous, effective consideration of 
the problems of common men.—President Warren G. Harding. 


No democracy will rise 


In short, democracy has 
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International Goodwill 


By JAMES LAYTON RALSTON 


One of the Special Commissioners to Organize Rotary Clubs in Australia 
and New Zealand and Past President of the Rotary Club of Halifax, N. S. 


NFORTUNATELY, I have been unable to 
secure a proper definition of goodwill and so I 
must begin with just a touch of history. I want 
to go back to the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. That Century saw more advancement 
in the way of international co-operation and goodwill 
than any previous century in the world’s history. I am 
ot going over the political events of that particular 
period, except to just mention that we had in the begin- 
ning of the century a religious movement called the Holy 
\lliance which was founded very much on the principles 
of Rotary, because they stated very clearly, indeed, that 
the men of the nations were brothers and that the various 
kings who met together to sign that Alliance were no 
less than the fathers of very large families in the form 
{their nations. We had the Congress of Berlin and the 
Congress of Paris. We had that rather informal and 
nebulous thing, the Concert of Europe. However, I be- 
lieve the most important thing which we had in the 
Middle Nineteenth Century was the Convention held in 
Geneva, where the International Red Cross was organ- 
ized under an International Flag, and which meant that 
nations were united not under an instrumentality of 
force, but for the peace and the helping of mankind. 


Trou convention was followed by various other con- 
ferences and various agreements. We had economic 
conferences; we had the Postal and Telegraph union; 
we had the international copyright agreement; we had 
vorld conferences—Protestant and Catholic—-and con- 
gresses of men in connection with arts and sciences, all 
tending to show 

that this old world | 
was coming to real- | 
ize at last that it 
wasn't a very big 
place after all. 

We promoted 
through the Secre- 
tary of State of the 
United States, Mr. 
Blaine, the Pan- 
\merican Con- 
gress which has 
done so much for 
peace and goodwill 
and understanding 
in this Western 
hemisphere. And 
then, lastly, in the 
Nineteenth cen- 
tury, we had the 
Hague Conferences 
t 1899 and 1907, 
the story of which 
an be told in two 
chapters. The first 

pter is this: It 
gave the nations of 
the world a chance 
'0 say “good morn- 
ing to each other, 
without the inter- 
ven of ambas- 
sadorial notes and 








Underwood and Under ood. 








diplomatic messages. Men were even able to sit around a 
common table and realize after all that the statesmen of those 
different countries were merely men. 

The second chapter of the Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907 provided for us an international court, a 
permanent court of arbitration, and the sequel to that 
chapter was (and it is perhaps not so generally known 
as it should be) that no less than fifteen different ques- 
tions were discussed and considered by that tribunal and 
settlements arrived at. So it was that we had in the 
Nineteenth Century, what we thought was the beginning 
of a real understanding. And still war came; and the 
toll of blood and of treasure was greater than the world 
had ever known before. 


E thought that we had been traveling along the road 

of international understanding. What was wrong? 
Well, we found that the nations which had been visiting 
each other through their representatives, which had been 
extending the hand of goodwill to other nations, were 
after all permeated with the idea that they themselves 
were sovereign states; that when the national will came 
to be considered as against the interest of mankind, the 
national will must predominate—that the world was made 
to be divided up between them. 

There were states which possibly, although warm 
hearted and friendly, at the same time were inwardly 
ready to fly at one another’s throats; and there were 
states which believed and practiced that after all, force 
was the ultimate appeal; and that is why war came and 
the guests at the world’s table realized that their big 
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Rotarian Marcel Franck (third man standing from left) represented officially the Rotary Club of 
Paris at the Rotary convention at Los Angeles. He brought the greetings of his club to the delegates 
assembled at Los Angeles, and told them of the excellent progress of Paris Rotary during the past 
year. Prior to the convention M. Franck placed a bronze palm on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington National Cemetery on behalf of the members of the Paris club. Left to right: the Rev. 
Charles Warner, William Knowles Copper, vice-president, Rotary club of Washington, D. C., 
M. Franck, Admiral Robert Coontz, Assistant Secretary of War Wainwright, and Rear-Admiral 
H. P. Huse, U.S .N. 
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brothers were going to jostle each other and push for 
the first place and the largest helpings; that their only 
chance of preservation was to get the crumbs which might 
‘fall from a too-generous helping of their greedy neighbors. 


HE pessimist immediately began to look back at the 
Congress of Berlin and he said, I saw this Congress of 


Berlin, when we were 





July, 1929 


citizens of any great super-state or world empire, that 
we are going to achieve success along the lines of inter- 
national goodwill. It seems to me that all our talk today in 
this world is useless if we are not going to be practical 
We can’t talk today about throwing down the barriers 
between various nations and saying we are.-all children 
of a common Father and of common blood. The trees 

and the flowers in their beauty are variegated, 





talking about it, as hav- 
ing been the means of 
agreement. but now it 
means that nations only 
agree to things to their 
own advantage. The 
Hague Conference we 
thought was going to 
bring peace and inter- 
national understanding, 
but it was only an 
agreement on non-es- 
sentials, and in con- 
nection with essentials 
there were so many res- 
ervations and so many 
provisos that the agree- 
ments were ineffective. 
That was the problem 
at the time of the war. 
We suddenly discover- 
ed that we had national 
sovereign states, each 
with an independent 
will of its own. 

What is the situa- 
tion today? Our dif- 
ficulties are that in 
the world today, we 





H you men of Rotary, 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
By Marian Marvin 


Clasping hands across the sea, 
May your courage never falter, 
May your good deeds never fail. 

For the torch that you hold high 
Flings its flame across the sky, 
Blazing with such holy purpose 
As when Arthur sought the Grail. 


We want to have unity, but unity not in uni. 
formity, but unity in variety. 


FE are not going to have either an interna- 

tional imperialism such as Rome had nor 
any sentimental cosmopolitanism, but we are 
going to have a nationhood, and work out and 
bring about international understanding, if we 
are going to be practical in this day and gen- 
eration. 

Walter Scott, a good many years ago, wrote: 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said, ‘This is my own, 
my native land.’” And Scott’s phrases of 
loyalty ring just about as true today as they 
did then, notwithstanding the tendency toward 
internationalism. Many there are today who 
have yet to realize the beauty of these lines. And 
many have yet to realize the sentiment con- 
tained in that biting couplet of Channing when 
he wrote of the man who thought he was going 
to be a citizen of the world: “A sturdy patriot 
of the world alone, a friend of every country, 
but his own.” 

And what is our problem? Our problem is 
that we have to find some way of working it 
out. Some way to work out the situation so 
that the interests of humanity and of mankind 
in general will be paramount to the interests 
of any individual nation. The answer made 











have probably a score 





on every hand is that we want to complete the 





of states, a score of na- 





tions which were not in 
existence when the war 


reconstruction of national life; that we want a 
moral regeneration in the world. All of this is 





absolutely true, but glittering generalities and 





began. Further than 








that, we have a situa- 





pious formulae are splendid to indicate the 
direction along which we are to go, but they 








tion where these na- 
tions have come into 
being because they believed in the principle of self-deter- 
mination ; they are not ready to be supervised, much less dic- 
tated to by the other nations of the world. And to add 
to our difficulties, we have the proposition that of these 
new states many of them do not have the same ideals 
and the same perspective with regard to liberty and jus- 
tice and freedom which the older nations have. So what 


are we going to do about it? 


GOOD many people in the world say the only thing to 

do is to have nationalism; another group says that we 
are never going to get along unless we have a world 
state. Each side accuses the other of fostering that 
which is causing all the trouble in the werld today. But 
from the history of the Nineteenth Century it doesn’t 
look as if there were going to be much chance of a world 
state for a while. The United States, Australia, Canada, 
really became nations in the Nineteenth Century. Out 
of the welter of the last war we have about a score of 
new nations, two of them being Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. If a man waits for the millenium until the cur- 
tain goes up on that great spectacle of a world state 
piaying the leading réle, he will have to wait this century 
and the next and the next. It seems as if the national 
unit is to be the unit which will obtain in connection with 
social movements, at least for your lifetime and mine, 
and we might just as well decide now that it is working 
through our nation and because of our nation and not as 








are not much good at the present time to pro- 
vide the vehicle in which we are going to travel. It is true 
that we have the League of Nations, but it is not joined 
by all the nations of the world. 


If you read the articles in the magazines, you will 
find that the pessimist is in the saddle, that he is riding 
his hobbies with the speed of the whirlwind and pre- 
dicting another war. Out of the welter of the economic 
competition which has arisen from the aftermath of the 
last war they are saying to us, to change the metaphor, 
that the spider of civilization has climbed this web of 
international co-operation and has slipped back again 
time after time, drawn by the gravitating influence of 
distrust and suspicion. 


OWEVER, we on the North American continent 

should not be altogether discouraged. We have 
provided for the people of the world what is now re- 
garded as an international object lesson in that for more 
than 100 years, along 4,000 miles of border, we have kept 
the peace and kept the faith—not a fort, not a gun, not 
a battleship, and not a sentinel. And we pledged anew 
that faith when, in 1913, our representatives at Put-it- 
Bay, near the scene of the Battle of Lake Erie, reverently 
gathered up what remained of the dust of those heroes 
who died, Canadians and Americans, placed that sacred 
dust in a common coffin, covered it with the flags of the 
two countries, different in political allegiance, but one 
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in spirit of freedom and goodwill, and interred the dust 
again in the memorial there, where it remains the her- 
itage not of Canada and not of the United States, but the 
sacr' | heritage of the North American continent. That 
is the object lesson and that is the thing which should 
cheer us and make us feel that what we have to do at 
the present time is to keep on trying just as the spider 
did—try and do the things which are at our hands, I 
am not here this morning, as I said a moment ago, to talk 
glittering generalities, not here to talk statecraft, because 
| know nothing about it. I only want to discuss with 
you for a few minutes what we, as ordinary citizens— 
common garden variety of Rotarians, as it was expressed 
by a British delegate a day or two ago—may do in order 
to promote international goodwill. And the first thing 
is so obvious, one hardly needs mention it, and that is 
that we ought to know our friends of other nations better. 


We ought to accomplish that by visiting them and, 
if we can’t afford to visit them, we ought to read about 
them anyway. And we ought to realize that when we 
try to pass snap judgments, that they are passed in 
ignorance. We don’t know the complexities of the other 
fellow’s life; we don’t know the problems that are sur- 
rounding him and therefore we often pass wrong and un- 
fair judgments. We accuse him of moiives which he never 
had, and that of itself goes to promote, not international 
goodwill, but international distrust and suspicion. We 
have the greatest tendency in the world, and I am speak- 
ing as a Canadian, to dogmatize about the characteristics 
of a particular people and generally the dogmatizing is 
with regard to their vices and not their virtues. 

E take the Japanese and we say he 

is sly; the American, egotistical ; 
the Britisher, selfish; and that is the 
general dogmatizing which the world 
gives. We forget that the Japanese 
nation has within the last century built 
up an organization—an intellectual 
organization and a national organiza- 
tion—which is a tower of strength in- 
tellectually and which has adopted 
what is best from other nations; and 
which has shown, if we can judge any- 
thing from the Washington confer- 
ence, that the Japanese have instincts 
which are worthy of any national 
group. 

With regard to the American, we say 
he is egotistical. We forget that when his 
country was not in danger, when there was 
no threat of invasion and no thought of con- 
quest, America answered a call which was 
not a call of egotism, but an espousal of the 
cause of altruism, and we have today writ- 
ten in blood, in the glorious pages of history, 
the record of Chateau Thierry and the 
Argonne Forest. 

We say Great Britain is selfish. Let’s 
give her credit that during the long 
past, and even in the immediate past, 
old Britain has done something to 
steady and stabilize the world’s 
altairs, 


A‘ so I say don’t let us dogmatize too quickly. 
After all it is the little things ‘that make problems. 

: ae moves into the neighborhood. Our good lady 
calls; then shé confides to the lady across the street, a 
n tea friend, that the children are homely and that, 
you know, she is one of these kind of people who keep the 
table cloth on all day; and that, now believe it, she has 
Pe — curtains in a room with a red rug. She forgets to 
y that the homely children are leading their classes in 






Rotarian Fred Carberry, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., the con- 
vention’s song leader. 
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school ; and the lady of the house is a charming hostess; 
and that the reason the family has moved into the neigh- 
borhood is because of the fact that the husband has 
received promotion because of his efficiency. 

We look at the little things when we go to another 
country—I am borrowing this point from Jim Davidson; 
he made it very clear to me. We criticize whatever we 
see there and compare it with what we have at home. 
“Why, would you believe it, the government offices are 
closed, and you had an awful time with the red tape at 
the immigration office; it was scandalous.” “There is 
nothing whatever in the stores at all.” Now we forget 
the fact that we weren’t asked to come to that country; 
that we came there to see what it was like—and that is 
what it is like! And if we don’t like it, we can go back 
home! 





E don’t realize the fact that perhaps the govern- 

ment offices are closed in order to give the clerks a 
holiday ; and the reason the shops haven’t such a wealth 
of goods as we may have, is because these people don’t 
need the accessories and furbelows of life as we do; and 
possibly the reason for the red tape is that they are a 
little particular as to who gets into their country. 

And so, I say to you that it is something which we 
should think about, this constant criticizing and measur- 
ing other people with our own yard stick. Just let us 
remember this, the fellow who lives there has lived there 
a long time and he likes it. A world of sealed-pattern 
customs would be extremely drab and monotonous. 

I suppose that there is no better indication of a desire 
to promote good understanding than an 
invitation to come over and play in our 
own back yard. Every time a Canadian 
hockey team goes to Boston, I always 
think it is a new link into the chain of 
international goodwill; and every time 
the Olympic games are held there is bet- 
ter understanding between an ever-widen- 
ing circle of nations. And we want to 
make sure—and I say this without disparaging 
the men who have the responsibility—that we 
are represented not only by athletes, but by 
gentlemen. 

We in Halifax look forward every year to 
the coming down there of a fine type of men, 
hard as iron, but with the instincts of chivalry, 
who compete in the International Schooner 
race and it has been the good fortune of Mas- 
sachusetts and Gloucester and Halifax to be 
represented by men who would rather lose a 
race than take a mean advantage. 

And so it is that history and geography are 
fine to learn, but the quickest and best way 
you can judge is by the involuntary and spon- 
taneous chance you get when you see a man 
at play. Every time the Olympic games are 
held the coming of the tanned and bronzed 

Australian Tennis Champion, the coming 
of Carpentier, all lead us to think and 
read and inquire about the countries from 
which they come, and it is a sugar coat 
on the pill of internationalism, but it 
teaches us not so much about the country, but what is 
much more important, about the character of the people 
who live there. So it is our duty, I submit, to do all 
we can to encourage the coming to our countries of 
sportsmen from other lands, to make them feel that they 
get fair play here, that even though they may trim our 
fellows, at the same time we are glad to have them; and 
on the other hand, it is our duty to instigate international 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Fellowship: 


July, 1922 


The Key to the Treasure-House of Friendship 


By JOSEPH A. TURNER 


Retiring Governor of the Former Seventh District and 
President of Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia. 


Friendship—is my text—you, my fellow-Rotarians, are 


Fr Friendsip—is my to Key to the Treasure-house of 
my sermon. 


When I am glad 
There’ seems to be 
A toy balloon 
Inside of me. 


It swells and swells 
Up in my chest 
And yet I do 

Not feel distressed. 


And when I go 
Along the street 
It almost lifts 

Me off my feet. 


(Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1921.) 


I do not know exactly what the author had in mind 
when he wrote those verses, but I do know exactly what I 
have in mind as I quote them. And what is it, fellows? 
It is Rotary! 

Two Scotch lassies were walking one day. Said Janie 








to Ellen: “Both of us have many friends and both of us have 
good looks, but when we walk together all the lads look at 
you. Why is it?” “Ah, Janie, it’s because I have the ‘come 
hither’ in my een.” Fellows, Rotary has the “come hither.” 

Many of us have wondered what it is in- Rotary that 
draws the hearts of men and holds them fast. You recall 
the story of the blind man whose sight was restored. First 
his neighbors and then the Pharisees questioned and cross- 
questioned him, but the only answer that they could get from 
him was: “One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” 

I shall not attempt to analyse the powerful forces of 
Rotary, but one thing I know: Rotary does draw the hearts 
of men, and Rotary holds them fast. 

A Rotary Club was being organized in a town in North 
Carolina and one of those fortunate ones who took part in 
the work of organization was talking on the street with a 
friend. “What is this Rotary I hear so much about,” said 
the friend. “I do not know what it is,” said the man, “But 
I know that it is.’ None of us knows all that Rotary is, but 





A FEW CONVENTION SNAPSHOTS TAKEN HERE AND THERE 


1. Retiring Governor Ed. L. Stock congratulates Past Presi- 
dent Albert S. Adams, chairman of the program committee, 
upon the many excellent features prepared for convention 
delegates. 2. Rotarian Fong F. Sec, of the Rotary Club of 
Shanghai, China, travels several thousand miles to attend 
his first Rotary convention. 3. Rotarian Frank White (at 
left) of Scarborough, England, and Rotarian Marcel Franck, 
of Paris, France, improve their time by getting acquainted. 


4. ‘Hands up!” said the sheriff of Sacramento to President 
Crawford C. McCullough; and the latter responded by con- 
gratulating the sheriff upon Sacramento’s ‘‘49-er celebra- 
tion.”’ 5. President-elect Raymond M. Havens and Mrs. 
Guy Gundaker (at left) and Mrs. Crawford C. McCullough 
are talking over the convention just outside the convention 
hall and they consent to pose for this picture. (All pictures, 
except No. 2 are by ‘‘Uncle Henry.’’) 
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The Delegation from the Rotary Club of London were given a ‘‘Bon Voyage’’ Party just before sailing for the convention 


in America, by Rotarian Sir Harry Louder who was then playing in London. 


Left to right--Stanley Leverton; A. H. Barrett; 


Edward Unwin and Mrs. Unwin; Mrs. William Shearn; Harry Lauder and William Shearn. 


all of us know that goodwill, fellowship, and friendship are 
powerful forces in Rotary. 


No two-edged sword could cleave asunder the idea of 
fellowship and friendship and the idea of service in Rotary. 
These ideas are too closely bound together. Rotary under- 
takes to stimulate a man to higher service and to better 
service in every relation of life; Rotary undertakes to help 
to enrich his life through service to others. Rotary also un- 
dertakes to provide for all in Rotary an equal opportunity 
for fellowship and friendship. The first is the natural out- 
come of the second and the second is the natural outcome 
of the first, and either may be first or second. 


T is not my privilege to discuss Rotary in the field of 

service, but it is my privilege to discuss Rotary in the field 
of fellowship and friendship. Emerson said: “Every man 
passes through life in search of friendship.’ Now Rotary 
has come to help him in his search. Rotary provides an 
equal opportunity for friendship. That is a big idea, fellow- 
Rotarians, 


The title of this address is “Fellowship—the Key to 
the Treasure-House of Friendship.” I did not word the 
title—but it is a mighty good one just the same. It is so 
good that I would like to claim it as my own. 


The title is an informing title. It tells us something 
tells us something very important. It tells us that the 
treasure-house of friendship is not wide open that any and 
may enter. But it is open to all who will seek to enter. 
seeking is a voluntary act—there is no vicarious seeking 





of friendship. “Knock and it shall be opened unto you, 
seek and ye shall find.” 

One of the fundamentals in Rotary is: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Rotary neither discovered nor does it have exclusive 
possession of that great principle; but Rotary is applying it 
in a wonderfully practical and a marvellously successful way. 
Rotary is applying it through fellowship and Rotary is pro- 
viding through fellowship a key to friendship. 

How? 

First, by creating a group selected on a unique plan 
and what has proved to be a very practical plan. 

Second, by creating within that group an atmosphere 
of friendliness and goodwill. 


\NY years ago I heard an address at a farmers’ insti 

tute on the subject of legumes. Legumes, as you know, 
are nitrogen-gathering plants, and they gather this precious 
plant food from an inexhaustible supply, the air. If a farmer 
can grow alfalfa and the clovers he can, within obvious limi- 
tations, grow anything. But, remember, legumes will not 
grow in a sour soil. 

It was long ago discovered that applications of lime to 
the soil would correct acidity in the soil. In describing the 
action of lime on the soil the speaker said: “Lime makes 
the soil sweet—makes it friendly.” 

Fellows, what a 
“Friendly !” 


wonderful word is that word 
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What lime is to the soil, Rotary is to many human rela- 
tionships—especially those relationships that exist in a Ro- 
tary Club and among Rotarians. 

Rotary sweetens them and makes them friendly. 

Toleration, sweet reasonableness, thoughtfulness, and 
consideration, deeds of kindness and of service, and friend- 
ships—precious friendships—will blossom and bear fruit in 
an atmosphere of friendliness and good will. Rotary de- 
liberately sets out to create an atmosphere of friendliness 
and goodwill, and because Rotary succeeds, Rotary is. 

Rotary uses many methods, and some of them are ap- 
parently more or less mechanical, but back of them all there 
will be found principles altogether sound and entirely work- 
able. 


HAT is back of all these acquaintance stunts, the smile 

and laughter-provoking games, and this everlasting 
singing? Men like stunts, men like to play, men like to smile 
and laugh, and men like to sing. Many men are finding in 
this part of their Rotary life what they “have loved long 
since and lost awhile”—the joys of their boyhood; and many 
other men are finding boyhood for the first time. <A dear, 
good friend of mine, a man who has come to me through 
Rotary, said to me: “Nothing but providential causes could 
keep me from a Rotary meeting. I started to work when 
[ was very young—lI didn’t even have time to go to school 
like other boys—I never had any boyhood until I was past 
forty-five and went into Rotary.” 





Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Catalogue’s spite! 
Old time is a liar! We’re twenty tonight! 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old: 

That boy we call “Doctor,” and this we call “Judge”; 
It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s all fudge. 


You hear that boy laughing?—You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all! 


Yes, we’re boys,—always playing with tongue or with pen,— 
And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be men? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling away? 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 
And when we have done with our lifelasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, The Boys! 
“The Boys”’—Holmes. 


UT what principle is back of these things that men like 
to do? It is that men may know each other better and 


that knowing they may respect, and that respecting they 
may have fellowship together—and out of this fellowship 
will surely grow friendship. If men sing songs together 
and laugh together it is easier for them to smile when they 
meet on the exchange, it is easier to get acquainted; it is 
easier to drop the mister—and 


We shall know each other better, 
When the mist(er)s have rolled away. 
we a ek 


There’s nothing like the comradeship which warms the lives of those 
Who make the glorious circle of the Jacks and Bills and Joes. 
With all his majesty and power, Old Caesar never knew 
The joy of first-name fellowship as all the Daddies do. 
Let them who will, be “mistered” here and raised above the rest; 
I hold a first-name greeting is by far the very best. 
SAE Pee Sey 
Acquaintance calls for dignity. You never really know 
The man on whom the terms of pomp you feel you must bestow. 
Professor William Joseph Wise may be your friend, but still 
You are not certain of the fact till you can call him Bill. 
But verte grow warm and lips grow kind, and all the shamming 
ends 
When you are in the company of good old first-name friends. 
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Some months ago I visited one of the clubs in the Sey- 
enth District and about an hour before the meeting we met a 
Senator of the United States. He was from a distant state. 
was in that city for a limited time only, and had been invited 
to the Rotary meeting. Well, we rode with him, and we 
walked with him, and we tried to talk with him; but I wilj 
admit that the conversation lacked enthusiasm. I shall repro- 
duce a part of it that you may judge for youself. 

“Senator, is this your first visit to this city?” 

“No.” 

“How long will you be here?” 

“For the week end.” 

“Senator, I hear you are going to attend the Rotary 
meeting.” 

“Yes, I thought I would.” 

“That’s fine. I hope you are going to give us a talk.” 

“Yes, I’ll say a few words.” 

“What will you talk about?” 

“European conditions.” 


T this point I ceased to struggle. Now, fellows, what 
happened at the Rotary meeting? Well, nothing, so far 
as Rotary was concerned—we didn’t change any plans be- 
cause of a mere Senator. But something certainly happened 
so far as the Senator was concerned. He changed some plans 
because of a mere Rotary meeting. The luncheon was just a 
regular old-fashioned Rotary meeting—some singing, a stunt 
or two and then some talks on Rotary—and somehow the 
fellows were very earnest and sincere in what they said. 
And then this Senator was introduced. 

Did he talk about European conditions? He did noi! 

Instead he walked over to.the speaker who had just 
preceded him, put his hand on his shoulder, called him by 
-his first name and started in to talk “Rotary.” For about 
forty minutes he talked from his heart, telling us of the su- 
preme need of the world today—friendship and goodwill— 
telling us of the joys of service for others, and illustrating 
all that he said with stories of his mother, one of those 
women who give of their very hearts to their children and 
to all in the community who needed sympathy and help. 

Fellows, neither United States Senators nor any other 
men worthwhile get up in a crowd of strange men and talk 
of the sacred things of life—talk of their mothers—unless 
they know they are in a friendly atmosphere. Rotary cre- 
ated an atmosphere in which a stranger felt no longer strange 
and he talked to us from his heart. 

At the close of the Senator’s address I walked over 
to him, put my hand on his shoulder, and called him by his 
first name—and he liked it too—and I said: “Bill, you're 
just as nice as we are, and we never would have known it 
but for Rotary.” 

He was a passing stranger to all of us, and that was a 


‘ passing experience, but in all Rotary that atmosphere can 


be created, and in that atmosphere men hold fellowship 
together, and that fellowship will unlock to all who will the 
treasure-house of friendship. 


OTARY is idealism plus—plus a workable plan that is 

working—and working. “Practicai friendship,” to quote 
Crawford McCullough, “is measured by a man’s horizon of 
acquaintance.” Acquaintance, fellowship, friendship—that 
is the order in Rotary as elsewhere. As elsewhere, mark you. 
The order—acquaintance, fellowship, friendship—is neces- 
sarily the same. What is the difference then between Rotary 
and “elsewhere?” The difference is Rotary, it is a difference 
in application. It is an old principle—plus a working pla. 

The story is told of a big manufacturing plant tied up 
completely on account of engine trouble. Finally a man 
who knew was sent for. He looked the big thing over 
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ed a few taps with a hammer and the big engine started. 
He sent in his bill for two hundred and fifty dollars and 
the manager, somewhat indignantly, asked for an itemized 


statement. ; 
He got it as follows: 


tapf 


To tapping three taps with a hammer....$ 1.00 
To knowing where to tap.............. 249.00 


Tet caus ae Redon ates 8 wid nn . - -$250.00 


eilows, Rotary knows where, and when and how to 
tap—and that knowledge is worth barrels of gold. 


Bema ping fellowship is fellowship the 





world over, and those things that make for friendship in 
the Rotary club of Los Angeles, California, make for friend- 
ship in Glasgow, Scotland, and in Shanghai, China. The 
spirit of goodwill is the important thing. What are nations, 
states, cities, communities? In the final analysis they all go 
back to the individual in his social bearings; and the im- 
portant thing for each of us is to do each one his part—and 
that’s Rotary. 

[ remember very well the day I received a note advis- 
ing me of my election to Rotary. I remember glancing very 
hurriedly through the pamphlet that was sent to me and 
reading very carefully name by name the roster list of the 
club, and I remember pausing at the name of a man whom 
I did not like. I remember wondering how he got into Ro- 
tary, never realizing that he beat me to it. I actually consid- 
ered declining the invitation because that man was in the 
club. But—I reconsidered. Providence takes care of chil- 
dren and fools. Rotary threw that man and me together in 
Rotary work and play and I came to know him. There never 
was anything the matter with him. I had taken a foolish 
prejudice and dislike to him, and he, bless his big old heart, 
did not even know it. It was Rotary that threw us together 
in fellowship, and it was that fellowship that unlocked for 
me the door of one of the sweetest friendships of my life. 


OMETHING over a year ago I was organizing a Rotary 

Club and at the installation meeting we had twenty-one 
members. We had a good meeting and every man present 
made a talk on his impressions of Rotary. Finally a man 
got up and said, 
“Fellows, I want to 
make a confession. 
[ have known — 
(calling him by 
name) a long time 
and I have lived 
next door to him 
for three years. I 
have never been in 
his house and I 
never speak to him 
unless I have to. 
He made a talk a 
few minutes ago 
and I realize that I 
have been doing 
him an injustice all 
these years. He 
is not the man I 
thought he was. I 
want to apologize 
to him for mis- 
judging him and I 
want his friend- 
ship.” With that he 
walked across the 
room and shook 
hands with that 


Some months 
later I told that 





The Wichita (Kans.) Rotary Club Quartette entertained the convention with 

popular songs and one or two selections written especially for the occasion. for 

mat ‘“‘To Edinburgh and Back in 1921,’’ a delectable selection won universal approval. 

The quartette has become one of th e pleasureable features looked forward 
to each year by convention visitors. 
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story in a Rotary club. And then several months later at 
our district conference a man past fifty came up to me and 
said, “I want to tell you something.” Then he told me a 
story of misunderstanding and bad feeling and bitterness 
that had existed between him and a man in his work for 
three years. “Well,” said he, “we had such a good time at 
the Rotary meeting that night that I decided that life was 
too short for bad feeling and animosities and hatreds and 
so I began to circulate in the crowd to find that enemy of 
mine, and what do you reckon—when I found him he 
was looking for me. We made up, he is my room-mate at 
this hotel at this conference and we slept together last night.” 


Fellow-Rotarians, an organization that has in it the 
power to break down prejudices between men, that can draw 
together sworn enemies, has got the “come hither”’—and 
that’s Rotary. 


ERY early one morning last winter I arrived in a cer- 

tain town—I shall call it a “friendly town.” When I 
got to my room in the hotel the first thing I noticed was the 
dresser all decorated with evergreens and on a big cardboard 
sign across the mirror I saw in big red letters “Good Morn- 
ing, Joe.” Now, fellows, men whose foreheads have “gone 
over the top” are not looking for attentions of that kind, but 
they like them just the same. Our mothers and our wives 
think of pleasant little surprises to make us happy, some 
nice little personal touch to warm our hearts, but men, mere 
men, until Rotary made it easy and natural, took no time for 
any such things as that. 

That little personal touch put me and those thoughtful 
ones in a frame of mind that sweetened and made more 
beautiful the entire day. 


High thoughts and noble in all lands 
Help me; my soul is fed on such. 
But ah, the touch of lips and hands,— 
The human touch! 
Warm, vital, close, life’s symbols dear,— 
These need I most, and now and here. 
(Richard Burton.) 


Tell me now and here, 
and remember that 
a “pound of taffy is 
worth a_ hundred 
pounds of epi- 
taphy.” “I can not 
read my tombstone 
when I’m dead.” 

These simple 
stories, fellows, lo- 
cal though they be, 
have in them the 
very heart throb of 
Rotary. Such ex- 
periences are nec- 
essarily repeating 
themselves into the 
very lives of men, 
and clubs and com- 
munities, and—na- 
tions. 

For Rotary is 
a great world force 
with a world mis- 
sion. 

Rotary pro- 
ae ‘ vides the great- 
ae "est opportunity in 
the world today 
“companion- 
ship on equal and 
friendly terms” 
and that is fellow- 


Do you realize what that means? 
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ship. If Rotary did nothing more than provide this op- 
portunity for fellowship, Rotary would be very well worth- 

while. But Rotary goes farther. When you know peo- 
ple better you like them better. If you go to people with 
open mind and open heart you will find them open-minded 
and open-hearted, too. The important thing for each 
Rotarian is to keep his mind and heart open and that 
he go—go to the other man. 

Through fellowship we go to friendship, and as Harry 
Lauder said last year : “The way to get a friend is to be one.” 
And expressing the same thought in another way: “Friend- 
ships are like lost spectacles. It’s mighty hard to find ’em 
without ’em.” 

Rotary is helping men to get a vision of the possibilities 
before men and nations who are willing to live and move 
and have their being in an atmosphere of goodwill. 

A man walked into a great cathedral and to three work- 
men he put the question: ‘What are you doing?” 

“T am working for so much a day,” said the first work- 


man. 
Another answered: “I am carrying stone to that mason 


on the wall.” ; 
But a third answered: “I am helping to build this mag- 


nificent cathedral.” 
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He had the vision! We, too, are helping to build a 
magnificent structure. We, too, must have a vision! Ro. 
tary is helping men to realize the everlasting truth that: 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers: 
None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” 


And we are all a part of Rotary. We are on holy 
ground. 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush afire with God: 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


(Mrs. Browning's “Aurora Leigh.”) 


We are a part of an organization that offers us through 
fellowship glorious opportunities. It is for us to cultivate 
and cherish the fellowship of Rotary and to make it a living, 
breathing thing, for out of it comes naturally and inevitably 
the desire to serve, and out of it come friendliness and good- 
will, and out of it come precious friendships. 


“Father help me thyself 
My best to give, 

That I may others bless, 

And like Thee, live.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the Convention 


Prohibiting Appeals by Rotary Clubs 


HEREAS, it has frequently happened that various 
clubs, in an honest effort to encourage, foster and pro- 
mote some entirely worthy and proper movement, have 


underwritten or endorsed the idea and plan and then called. 


upon other clubs to help financially or otherwise in making 
the plan a success, and 

Whereas, recognizing the worthiness of these projects 
it has happened that the call for funds often creates em- 
barrassment in the clubs because of local conditions and 
policies; now, therefore, 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, assembled in 
its 13th Annual Convention, that affiliated Rotary clubs are 
prohibited from calling upon other Rotary clubs for con- 
tributions, subscriptions or pledges, except for calamitous 
happenings which no single community could or should be 
expected to succor, and excepting further strictly Rotary 
proposals ; and 

It Is Further Resolved, that no call shall be made ex- 
cept by the International Board, or with the official ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of Rotary Inernational. 


The Spirit of Rotary in Art 


Whereas, the 1921 Rotary Convention adopted a res- 
olution providing that no statue, icon or other permanent 
symbolic representation purporting to express or interpret 
the Spirit of Rotary shall be adopted, accepted, authorized 
or recognized saving only the established official emblem of 
International Rotary, and all efforts otherwise to express in 
symbolism the Spirit of Rotary shou!d be and are discour- 
aged; and 

Whereas, the concluding clause of this resolution read- 
ing, to-wit: “and all efforts otherwise to express in sym- 
bolism the Spirit of Rotary should be and are discouraged” 
is now considered to be too drastic in its restriction upon 
artists. 

It Is Resolved by the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs in its 13th Annual Convention assembled, that 
this resolution is hereby amended by the deletion of the 
said final clause, but otherwise the resolution is reaffirmed 
and remains in force. 


Computing Attendance Among Rotary Clubs 


Whereas, by action of the 1918, 1919 and 1920 Rotary 
Conventions, an attendance contest among Rotary 
Clubs and rules to govern it were established ; and 

Whereas, such rules have been subsequently amended 
and amplified by action of the International Board to meet 
emergency conditions; and 

Whereas, the International Board desires to have the 
present rules in connection with this contest receive the 
approval of the clubs through their representatives in Con- 
vention; 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, assembled in 
its 13th Annual Convention, that the following are. adopted 
and declared to be the rules governing the attendance con- 
test among Rotary Clubs: 


1. The Attendance Contest shall be conducted on a yearly 
basis beginning on July 1st and ending on June 30th of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

2. All clubs shall be eligible to compete only with clubs of 
approximately like size, according to the following grouping: 

Division AA—Clubs with membership of 300 or more. 

Division A—Clubs having between 200 and 300 members. 

Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 members. 

Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. 

Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. 


Rules for the Clubs 


1. All active members in good standing in the club on the 
day of the meeting must be counted as present or absent, and 
attendance must be evidenced by the member being present for at 
least sixty per cent of the time devoted to the meeting attended 
either at the members’ club or at the regular meeting of some other 
club, as hereinafter provided. 

2. Any active member of the club, not present, who attends 
a regular meeting of another club, held within the same week (i. ¢. 
between the same Sundays) as was the meeting of his own club, 
may be given full credit for attendance in his club. Such attend- 
ance at another meeting should be reported by the Secretary 0! 
the host club. If this is overlooked or impractical, the visiting 
member may make his own report by telegram or in writing. __ 

(Note: Such attendance at the meeting of another club, if 
addition to the member’s own club of the same week, shall not_be 
included in the attendance record and shall not be counted to cfiset 
a meeting missed in the previous, succeeding or any subsequent 
week. ) 

3. Any active member of a club who is serving as a General 
Officer, or as District Governor, or as International Rotary (om- 
mitteeman, or Special Representative of the District Governor, o 
in the employ of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
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‘rom his club meeting on Rotary business, may be credited 
rendance at any meetings of his club missed while on such 
Such absences should be reported in writing to the club 


absent 
with at 
busin 
|, Rotarians absent while en route to, in attendance at, or 
ng from an International Convention, a District Conference 
or a regularly announced Inter-City meeting, may be credited with 
attendance. Such absences should be reported in writing by the 
Chairman of the delegation to the Secretary. 

5, Only those clubs shall be counted in the attendance contest 
which have their reports in the hands of the District Governor 
by midnight of the 5th of the succeeding month on which the Secre- 
tary is reporting. The District Governor’s condensed report must 
be in the office of the International Headquarters by midnight of 
the 15th of the month to be counted a 

6. During the progress of the contest a small numeral indi- 
cating the number of times a club has been in the Ten High or 
Five Low class of its particular division will be prefixed to the 
club name in the attendance report. A club forced out of the Ten 
High or Five Low class one month, if it comes back in the succeed- 
ing or a subsequent month, will be credited with the previous 
appearance by prefixing a numeral one point higher than that which 
last appeared. ed 

7. During the progress of the contest small numerals indi- 
cating the number of times a district has been in the Ten High 
will be prefixed to the district number. The districts will be rated 
each month according to their percentage of attendance figures. 


Interpretation of “Within the Same Week” 


Whereas, attendance in Rotary is the key to a Club’s 
success ; and , 

Whereas, the attendance competition stimulates high 
records for attendance, but fails in this object unless all 
competitors are on an even competitive basis; and , 

Whereas, under the present plan a Rotarian, to receive 
credit for attendance, must attend a regular meeting of an- 
other Rotary Club “within the same week (i. e., between 
the same Sundays) as was the meeting of his own club” ; 
therefore 

It Is Resolved by Rotary International, assembled in 
its Thirteenth Annual Convention, that the interpretation 
of the phrase “within the same week” for the attendance 
contest is interpreted from meeting day to meeting day, per- 
mitting the member to make up attendance between the 
last meeting of his own club and the next stated meeting 
of his own club. 


retur! 


Classification to Represent 60 Per Cent or More of 
Activity 

Whereas, the Special Assembly or Classification at the 
Eighth Annual Rotary Convention recommended that each 
classification should represent sixty per cent or over of a 
member’s business or calling, and 

Whereas, Rotary Clubs since then have generally re- 
garded this recommendation as the most logical basis upon 
which to determine a member’s classification, and 

Whereas, the recommendation has not been formally 
adopted by any Convention of the Association as a policy 
(0 guide all affiliating clubs, therefore 

It Is Resolved by the International Association of Ro- 
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tary Clubs, assembled in its Thirteenth Annual Convention, 
that affiliating Rotary Clubs should give each person here- 
after elected to membership that classification which repre- 
sents sixty per cent or more of his business or professional 
activity, and 

It Is Further Resolved, that each classification shall 
bring to the club information substantially different from 
that of any other classification and that it shall not affect 
the freedom and growth of any other classification already 
represented. 


Crippled-Children Work an Opportunity for Service 


Whereas, Rotarians have evinced an interest in crip- 
pled children and have expressed a desire to assist in bring- 
ing to crippled children physical correction, and surgical 
relief, and education in cases where such treatment will be 
of benefit, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 13th Annual 
Convention of Rotary International commends this humani- 
tarian activity on the part of the Rotary Clubs and directs 
attention thereto of the delegates present at this Convention, 
that their own clubs may take cognizance of the movement 
as offering an opportunity for service in their respective 
communities. 


Providing for a Boys’ Work Committee 


Whereas, over one thousand Rotary Clubs have stand- 
ing boys work committees, seventy-five per cent of which 
are active, thus demonstrating the fact that boys work is 
the most oustanding feature of Rotary’s program of serv- 
ice, and 

Whereas, we believe that a standing committee on boys 
work for Rotary International is essential to the proper 
expression of Rotary, 

Therefore, It Is Resolved by the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Convention of Rotary International, that the pres- 
ident of Rotary International be, and is hereby directed, to 
appoint annually a committee of five members on boys 
work, the chairman of which shall be a member of the 
International Conference; shall report to the conven- 
tion; and shall be a voting member thereof; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that it shall be the duty of the 
committee on boys work to study and give publicity to 
effective methods of aiding and encouraging boys to develop 
into good and capable men. 


Authorizing Consideration of the Application of the 
Rotary Club of San Pedro, Cal. 

By reason of the unusual geographical circumstances 
in connection with the organization of the Rotary club of 
San Pedro, California, the board of directors of Rotary 
International were authorized by a resolution adopted by 
the Convention to give consideration to the election into 
membership in Rotary International of the Rotary club of 
San Pedro. 


A Man’s Prayer 
By Miles Tyler Frisbie 


IEN I lie down at night 


Make me not prey to thoughts that fear the light; 
Let not remorse, or shame, or doubt, or dread 
Have right to any place about my bed. 


When I rise up at morn: 


Give me a slate clean as the day, new-born, 
Whereon to write, this day, a record fair, 
Unshamed though all the world shall see it there. 


When that I trudge with burden of the day: 

Grant me good friends to cheer me on my way. 
With whom my commerce shall be clean and true, 
Taking not more, nor giving less, than due. 


Till, on that journey I must make alone, 


All unafraid, I face the Great Unknown. 
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Training for Health Service 


By A. W. FREEMAN, M. D. 


The Writer of This Article Is Resident Lecturer in Charge of the Department of Public 
Health Administration of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 


HE School of Hy- 

giene and Public 

Health of the Johns 

Hopkins University 

is located in Balti- 
more. At present it is 
housed in buildings for- 
merly occupied by the 
philosophical department 
of the university, but plans 
have been prepared and 
funds provided for a new 
building which will be a 
part of the very large 
group made up at present 
by the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and the Medical 
School of the University. 
This new building will give 
the school a physical plant 
of the best type. 

The school is somewhat 
unique in that its principal 
business is the training 
of men to become pub- 
lic officials. The far-seeing 
men who are responsible 
for its establishment real- 
ized that the time had come 
when the business of pro- 
tecting the public health 
had become so important 
and so highly technical that 
men should be especially 
trained before entering 
upon the work of adminis- 





From Cure to Prevention 


Moz money is spent by a railway on train and 
track inspection than on wrecking crews. The 
average owner of an automobile does not wait until 
there is a breakdown, he is always on the watch for 
signs of motor trouble. The progressive factory man- 
ager does all that he can to guard against interruptions 
in production by solicitously looking after his machines. 


Vastly more complex than any machine, the human 
body is in need of vigilant care and frequent examina- 
tion, yet for the most part it is neglected until pain 
and disability sound an unmistakable alarm. Then 
the doctor is called in and too often is expected to do 
the impossible. Usually he is thought of as a wreck- 
ing crew instead of a train and track inspector. The 
doctor will be increasingly called upon to keep his 
patients well. The emphasis is shifting from cure 
to prevention. 


The School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns 
Hopkins University is a monument to the progress 
that is being made in preventive medicine. This new 
school, probably the first of its kind in the world to be 
devoted entirely to the training of men to become 
public health officials, is nearly four years old. It 
was founded in October, 1918, by the Rockefeller 
Foundation as “a school of hygiene and public health 
for the advancement of knowledge and the training of 
inspectors, doctors, officers, and other leaders in these 
fields.” This article by Dr. A. W. Freeman reviews 
some of the things that this new school is doing to fit 
men for the great service of improving the public 
health.—The Editors. 


sary, the health depart- 
ments of the country took 
up the work of preventing 
typhoid fever. This work 
called for the possession of 
a kind of knowledge which 
the ordinary —— did 
not have. he scientific 
discoveries regarding the 
cause and spread of con- 
sumption, then the “captain 
of the men of death,” in- 
dicated clearly also that this 
disease might be brought 
under control if attacked 
in a systematic and scien- 
tific manner. One after 
another of the causes oi 
sickness and _ premature 
death have been laid open 
for attack in the same way 
and the public machinery 
for combating them has be- 
come more effective, and at 
the same time more com- 
plicated and _ technical. 
Protecting the public health 
has, therefore, become a 
highly specialized business 
and the ordinary practi- 
tioner of medicine is no 
more fitted to undertake it 
than he is to do the work 
of a skilled surgeon. 


HE results of efficient 





tering a health department 





health work have been 





supported by public funds. 

To the layman who is not acquainted with the great 
progress which has been made during the last generation in 
preventing disease, it may seem strange that it is necessary 
to give students who are already graduates in medicine one 
or two years of additional training before they become health 
officers. It has been a matter of common belief in this coun- 
try for many years that any physician could step into the 
office of health officer of a large city, without any training, 
and do the work satisfactorily. 


O one who has followed the wonderful progress which 

has been made during the last generation in the business 
of preventing disease, it is not surprising that even a good 
physician with large experience in the practice of his pro- 
fession cannot over night successfully take up the business 
of operating a modern health department. The health officer 
of thirty years ago was not expected to accomplish any very 
definite results and the average physician could do the work 
with fair satisfaction. All that was usually expected was 
that he supervise the work of a few sanitary inspectors who 
tacked up placards on houses where there were contagious 
diseases and who investigated complaints of dead cats in 
alleys and of garbage cans which had not been promptly 
emptied. The only situation about which the usual health 
officer of that time was really expected to exercise himself 
was an outbreak of smallpox. 

When it began to be understood, however, that typhoid 
fever was easily preventable and that the annual epidemics 
which occurred in so many cities were entirely unneces- 


so successful that it is not 
now too much to say that the health officer of a community 
should be its ablest, strongest and best-trained member. 
Other members of the city government may make mistakes 
which cost money, but an error in judgment or failure prop- 
erly to meet responsibility on the part of a health officer 
may result in hundreds or even thousands of cases of illness 
and scores or hundreds of deaths. 
In addition the health department of a state or even of 
a moderate-sized city has grown with the years to be a large 
and expensive organization. The health officer is frequently 
responsible for spending millions of dollars of the taxpayer's 
money, and in these days of burdensome taxation it is abso- 
lutely essential that he have the knowledge and training 
which will enable him to get the maximum possible results 
at the lowest possible cost. 


HESE facts became so evident to the officers of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which has during the past te! 
years spent many millions of dollars in assisting cities, sta‘es, 
and even nations all over the world, in work for the preven- 
tion of disease, that they realized the necessity for making 
provision for the training of men to conduct the health de- 
partments of our states and cities. Accordingly, in June, 
1916, the Foundation offered to co-operate with the Joins 
Hopkins University “in the establishment of a schoo! 0! 
hygiene and public health for the advancement of knowledge 
and the training of investigators, teachers, officers and ot!i¢r 
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workers in these fields.” The offer was accepted by the 
University and in October, 1918, the new school was opened 
under the direction of Dr. William H. Welch. The school 
was at first supported by annual grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, but in February of this year the Foundation 
gave to the school a permanent endowment of five million 
dollars and an additional million dollars for a new build- 
ing. During the fourth session, just closed, the school had 
4 total registration of one hundred and forty-one students, 
coming not only from all over thé United States but from 
practically all over the world. The roll call of one of the 
classes sounds like the roster of an international conference. 
Students from Siam and China rub elbows with men from 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Belgium. Practically every 
country of Central and South America is represented, as 
well as the new state of Palestine. All these men and women 
spend the working hours of each week day in the labora- 
tories and class rooms trying to learn as much as they can 
of the vast store of knowledge which has been accumulated 
regarding the causes of disease and the means of prevent- 
ing it. 


N addition to the regular courses in which students spend 
| one or two years in the school, an intensive course, lasting 
six weeks, is given each year, to which come men who are 
already health officers but who feel the need of more train- 
ing. These men leave their positions to become students 
again and put in six weeks of the hardest sort of class work. 

Important as is the work of teaching the students what 
is already known of disease prevention, it has not been 
allowed to obscure the necessity for adding to the store of 
human knowledge. So in every department of the school 
research work is constantly being carried on. In the labora- 
tory of biometry and statistics the calculating and tabulating 
machinery clashes all day long in the effort to find aew 
facts, while in the basement a numerous colony of fruit flies 
is being studied to determine why some animals live longer 
than others, in the hope that some day we shall apply the 
knowledge so gained to human beings. In the laboratories 
of medical zoology the insects, worms and parasites which 
affect men and animals are being studied and material is 
brought in from all over the world. In other laboratories the 
effects of light, ventilation and fatigue on health are studied, 
and in still others the intricate processes that go on in the 
body in the effort to resist infection are investigated. The 
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collected papers which represent the results of all this re- 
search make up a very respectable volume each year. In 
the summer of 1921 an expedition went from the school to 
Trinidad and spent the entire summer investigating the con- 
ditions which surround the spread of hookworm disease in 
tropical countries. This year a similar expedition will go to 
Porto Rico to continue the work. 


ITHIN a few years graduates and former students of 

the school will be found in every quarter of the globe, 
applying to the practical conditions of life in every country 
the best methods which have been discovered for preventing 
disease and promoting human health and happiness. 


The most serious obstacle to the success of the school 
is at present found in the difficulty in persuading young men 
and women of the right type to take up public health work 
as a career. The work itself is tremendously fascinating 
and appeals to many students who would gladly enter the 
school and undertake health work but for the fact that the 
d0sition of health officer in many places is still regarded as 
a political “job.” There is but little encouragement to a 
young man to prepare himself to become an efficient health 
officer and then when he has secured an appointment and 
is doing good work, to be ousted to make way for a “poli- 
tical doctor” at the first change of administration. Condi- 
tions in this respect are improving, however, and the school 
receives more applications from cities and counties for men 
to become health officers than it can possibly fill. In civil- 
ized countries of the world people are beginning to realize 
that, whether or not the health department is carried on 
efficiently and economically means something to each citizen 
personally and are beginning to demand that the health 
work of our cities and states be kept out of the realm of 
practical politics. Just as soon as this condition becomes 
general and men who possess real ability and training feel 
that thev can do public service in public office without being 
subjected to the vicissitudes of political changes, we will sce 
coming to this and to similar schools, and going from them 
into the service of the public, a group of men who will give 
a new conception to the business of serving the people 
through the medium of government. When this day comes, 
we will begin to realize some of the tremendous possibilities 
of modern preventive medicine and will begin the building 
of a race which will be physically superior to anything the 
world has ever seen. 
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INTERESTING ROTARIANS 


The Secretary of British Rotary 


By ONE WHO KNOWS HIM 


IVIAN CARTER, the Secretary 

of Rotary International—Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland, a 
recent arrival in the world fellowship 
of Rotary, has brought into his work 
a personality already well known in a 
totally different sphere of activity. As 
the editor of the well-known London 
illustrated weekly, “The Bystander,” 
and a critic and writer of original fic- 
tion and signed “specials,” he achieved 
sarly and continuing success in journal- 
ism. When the Great War came he 
joined the British Forces, and went to 
France as a Transport Officer with one 
of the farnous fighting divisions—the 
Ninth’ (Scottish). His literary work 
from the Front revealed to his friends 
that a change in the whole outlook of 
the man had taken place, and when he 
returned to London it was with the 
desire to start out on a totally different 
career from that which he had hitherto 
followed. 


The havoc and horror and hate of 
war had affected the erstwhile cynic 
of affairs, to the extent of causing him 
to foreswear henceforth work that 
would serve the community solely to 
amuse or excite. But not for some 
considerable time after demobilization 
did the sphere of activity open itself. 

He had spent some little time after 
the Armistice in charge of the Press 
Bureau of H. M. Ministry of Infor- 
mation in Paris, and in that capacity 
had won official congratulation for his 
work in bringing to the notice of the 
French press the record of Great Brit- 
ain and the Empire in the world war. 

While in Paris, however, Carter 
lost no opportunity of making our 
allies on the press aware of the strain 
of idealism which underlay British 
war activity and warned them not to 
expect whole-hearted support for a 
policy of revenge or rapacity. 

On return to London he found the 
field of journalism almost as stricken 
as the battlefields which he had left, 
so far as concerned ideals. A brutal 
materialism prevailed, and the profit- 
eer seemed to be in control of all the 
sources of supply of food for the hu- 
man mind. All hopes to re-enter the 
field of journalism, as he had hoped, 
with intent to promote the ideas he 
had in mind, seemed delusive. 


He turned his attention to writing 
articles in the press in various social 
welfare activities and came into acci- 
dental contact with some members of 
Rotary Clubs, who drew his attention 
to the aims and objects of Rotary. 


After studying them, Carter realized, 
as in a flash, that here was being done 
the very thing to bring about the 
change in national—and international 
—psychology that was needed; here 
was a movement of men all over the 
country who pledged themselves to 





VIVIAN CARTER, Esq. 
London, England 


put into practice, in their vocations, 
the ideal of “Service above Self.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed to a friend, 
“this could bring about the whole 
thing—the real revolution of ideas!” 

Carter heard of the Edinburgh Con- 
vention and used his pen to good effect 
by writing for the Times and several 
other papers articles pointing to the 
true significance of the Rotary move- 
ment. The Executive Council of the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 
happened at this moment to be engaged 
in the very difficult task of finding a 
successor to Thomas Stephenson in 
the Secretaryship of the organization. 
Among the applications which reached 
them for the post was one from the 
London journalist ex-officer, whe 
wrote quite simply that he believed 
that he was thinking what Rotary 
wanted, and that his services and ex- 
perience were at the disposal of the 
Association. 

Carter confesses that, at Edinburgh, 
where he attended the Convention, he 
felt very hesitant about accepting an 
official responsibility in a strange field. 
But a certain faith was in him; he was 
satisfied that Rotary was good and 





true, that its ultimate value to the 
cause of progress and enlightenment 
was undoubted, and he felt that if he 
took up the task in the spirit of sery- 
ice, which was the ideal of Rotary, his 
faith would be a strong fortress, from 
which doubts and difficulties would 
be repulsed at every onslaught. 

It was in this spirit that he briefly 
addressed the directors of the British 
Association after learning from them 
that they had unanimously approved 
the recommendation of his selection 
by their Executive Council. 

Since taking office, Vivian Carter 
has visited and addressed nearly fifty 
of the British Clubs, old and new. He 
insists that he is no orator, and con- 
fesses that public speaking is totally 
against the canons of the literary art 
and the habits of its devotees. But in 
his speeches he has sought to compress 
not only the salient facts as to Rotary 
and its growth, but to state in succinct 
sentences the essence of his own 
philosophy, to which Rotary gives liv- 
ing form and force. 

He insists that Rotary is not cor- 
rectly described as an “ethical” move- 
ment. It is an expression, he says, of 
the idea which is common not so much 
to systems of Ethics as to all religions 
—the idea of the sacrifice of Self. 


To him Rotary is spiritual rather 
than ethical—a distinction which may 
or may not be immediately apparent, 
but which is well understood by phi- 
losophers. Whereas “Ethics” is a 
code of conduct, it is Spirit alone that 
can animate all good-will and good 
action, and Carter believes that this 
Spirit lies within and animates and 
guides the Rotary movement, and wil! 
lead it onward to be one of the great 
est turning points in the history of the 
human race. 

Vivian Carter was a prominent par- 
ticipant in the i922 Rotary Conven- 
tion serving as first assistant secretary 
of the Convention, secretary of the 
special assembly on Classifications and 
addressing the Convention with regard 
to the extension of Rotary in Great 
Britain and Ireland. He also attended 
several sessions of the International 
Board. He has written an article on 
his impressions of the Convention 
which will appear in the August issue 
of THE Rotarian. In connection with 
his trip to the convention he has em- 
braced the opportunity of visiting and 
studying many Rotary clubs in the 
United States and Canada and of mak- 
ing a thorough study of the work of 
International Rotary at its headquat- 
ters office in Chicago. 
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Some Notable Americans 


OT many practical politicians, and not many partisan 
N citizens will be satisfied with Mr. Tumulty’s book on 
Ex-President Wilson. It is not only intimate, but it is also 
naturally biased, and there are times when, in telling the 
story of the presidency, it does not take away the general 
pul lic understanding that Mr. Wilson separated himself 
from even those nearest about him and kept everyone guess- 
ing about his actions and intentions. The book, however, 
does confirm the other general impression, derived from 
real knowledge of businessmen in high position, that just 
that very attitude is necessary to the performance of high 
duties. Mr. Tumulty’s book, therefore, describes, as it will 
be impossible for anyone else to describe, the workings of 
the war-president’s mind and thoughts, from the nearest 
vantage point possible during that long period of strain and 
devotion. The book will eventually form a part of the his- 
tory of the time. 

Bradley Gilman gives in his reminiscences of Roose- 
velt a close view of a man with whom intimacy was not 
only possible, but a habit. He has made one of the most 
charming pictures of Roosevelt presented by any biographer, 
and vested his pages with narration of incidents vaguely re- 
membered by the people and yet deserving of permanent 
record. The book cannot be ignored by those who have 
other books about the ex-president, and those who have 
none will do well to read and possess this verbal portrait 
which is so much like its subject. 

The character of that master builder—Theodore N. 
Vail—is brought out distinctly by Albert Bigelow Paine in 
his biography of the leader of the telephone profession and 
of an industry which is based upon the service of man. 
The story of Mr. Vail’s life is written sympathetically and 
unusually accurately, in view of its being the life of a busi- 
ness man. There is so much romance in the development 
of the telephone that much of the glamour of the business 
surrounded the pioneers and those who engineered it into 
its present great position in vocal transportation. There are 
many pages which are inspiring—many others which the 
rising young man of the day should read: to acquire courage 


and pertinacity. 
D ter reprinting of the autobiography of Governor Chase 
S. Osborn, of Michigan, gives us the opportunity to 
urge Rotarians to read one of the fascinating tales of growth 
and achievement of modern times. Staunch courage, sure- 
ness of morality, prompt analysis of right and wrong, and the 
ability to apply keen intelligence when decision held crime 
in the balance, provide the fundamental incidents of a ro- 
mance which is rarely lived by any one and also rarely 
descr ibed by the one who has lived the life. “The Iron 
Hunter” makes a wonder-book of action and a story only 
occasionally matched in fiction. 


Mr. Hoover’s life is the “bundle of his ancestors” 
spoken about by Doctor Holmes, in “The Autocrat.” His 
sturdiness of character, his surety of action in world affairs, 
his ronounced honesty and spirit of honor, accepted by the 
countries of the whole world in dealings with him and de- 





volving upon him their confidence, came from the family 
of his origin. It was only for him to fill the place of the 
great man in the great occasion, which brought from him 
the best he had to give to the world in his work. It is 
necessary to read this record of his life, in order to under- 
stand the desirability of building the foundations of a man’s 
life from the blood and minds of his ancestors. His achieve- 
ments are well described, and the narrative has a romantic 
theme through it which maintains the interest as well as 
provides inspiration for the reader. 

All of these biographies are suitable for the business 
library, and should be offered to employees for their read- 
ing matter. Encouragement in times of dubious business 
conditions, the development of principles of sober activity 
and staunch attention to business, are all to be found in 
these books. The art of business is also well-defined in the 
actions and activities of the men named. 

(a) Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him. 
multy. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. 
illustrated. 


(b) Roosevelt, the Happy Warrior. 
ton: Little Brown & Co., 1921. Pp. 376; 


By Joseph P. Tu- 
Pp. 552; index; 


By Bradley Gilman. Bos- 
index; illustrated. 


(c) In One Man’s Life. By Albert Bigelow Paine. New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 1921. Pp. 359; index; illustrated. 
(d) The Iron Hunter. By Chase S. Osborn. New York: 


Macmillan & Co., 1922. Pp. 316; no index; illustrated. 
(e) The Making of Herbert Hoover. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
New York: The Century Co., 1920. 


® 
Warnings to Labor 


ITH a clearness of thought and a courage far beyond 

that of nearly all present-day writers, Mr. Desmond 
has presented the case of labor in no pleasant light. His 
book is not inspirational, but it carries with it a prophetic 
spirit which is both daring and straight to the point. 

It would seem to be the duty of every business man 
whose interests are associated with production and factory 
management to read this work which approaches a danger- 
ous subject with unusual brilliancy of expression and ac- 
curacy of attack. The issue is right here in our midst as 
well as in England and Europe, and from these first-hand 
descriptions of prevalent conditions in many parts of the 
world, some of the trend of the evolution of industrial so- 
ciety can be studied and absorbed by us. The book is not 
essentially a British work—it has its field all over the world. 


Labour: the Giant with the Feet of Clay. By Shaw Desmond. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s — 1922. Pp. 251. 


A Great Modern Weakness 


F this book could be kept open close to the hands of 

speaker, dictator, writer, reporter, executive, clerk, ste- 
nographer, department head, and referred to upon the slight- 
est provocation, and its information absorbed so as to 
improve and increase one’s vocabulary, there would be an 
excellent effect upon the spoken and written language of 
business men and employees. 
Through spelling? Yes; for the form, shape, and con- 
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struction of a word, carry the mind of the writer or speaker 
into channels of discovery which eventually end in the very 
source of the origin of a word. Therein lies the basic foun- 
dation of good expression and thorough understanding be- 
tween minds—especially in business affairs. 

Furthermore, any book of words, which will assist the 
present-day business man to become more accurately and 
clearly understood, is wélcome ; for the main evil of business 
intercourse now lies in misunderstanding in the use of a 
limited and an inflexible vocabulary. 

Words We Mispell in Business. By Frank H. Vizettelly. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1921. Pp. 250. 
® 


The Printed Salesman 


HIS exhaustive presentation of description, explanation, 

and analysis of this important medium of selling goods, 
articles, and products, will take high rank as a handbeok 
for business men interested in sales promotion and distribu- 
tion, and also for students who are learning the economics 
and methods of conveying the mesage of the selling effort 
to the buyer and particularly to the consumer. 


Effective Direct Advertising. By Robert E. Ramsay. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. 640; illustrated; index. 
® 
Training Skilled Workmen 
FFICIENCY is brought about through practice. Edu- 


cational institutions are not, these days, finishing men 
for practical work. Industrial workers who must be effi- 
cient also must be trained by their employers to work in the 
manner and toward the results demanded by those em- 
ployers. Foremen, factory superintendents, and factory 
managers find it necessary as well as desirable to establish 
training school for men in relationship to special job. In 
turn, foremen must also be trained to train others subordi- 
nate to them. 

These two books by the assistant superintendent of 
training in the U. S. Shipping Board, provide practical 
methods in the preparation of men to cut turnover and re- 
duce costs through higher ability to perform operations, 
obey orders, and develop personal superiority, in the inter- 
ests of the workers as well as to the advantage of the 
employer. 

Each book is invaluable in factory management and 
employment. 


(1) The Instructor, the Man and the Job. (2) The Foreman 
and His Job. By Charles R. Allen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1921-1922. 

® 


Merchandising for the Millions 


HIS is the story of Macy and the store known as Macy’s 

in new York. It is a romance. It is also a revelation 
of the magnitude of business done in a department store. 
There are other revelations: of principles; of policies; of 
manliness and of fairness and honorable dealing—policies 
which make character and are within the reach of all pro- 
prietors, though not always adopted and used. Every store- 
keeper should read this and many would do well to heed 
its warnings and seek similar methods of success. 


_ Romance of a Great Store. By Edward Hungerford. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1922. Illustrated. Pp. 281; no 
index. . 

® 


Influencing South American Customers 


ts HIS well-made book of advertising methods and prin- 
ciples will come into greater use when our foreign-trade 


conditions improve and increase in volume. It is timely, in- 


somuch as it is in time for the next great foreign-trade re- 
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vival. Therefore, it will be placed upon the shelves of many 
producers and distributors who are even now preparing in 
readiness for the revival when it is seen on the horizon 
when the world-fog has cleared away. 
Many warnings are laid down, so that the foreign ad- 
vertiser will not spend his money in faulty advertisements 
nor make false moves in attempting to inspire the Latin 
mind to desire the advertised products. In this country we 
speak of creating a consumer-demand. It is obvious that 
such a demand can be created in Latin America through 
similar though not the same psychological methods. 


Advertising for Trade in South America. By W. E. Aughin- 
baugh. New York: The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 282; illustrated; 
no index. 


® 


The Storm Center of Europe 


HE fact that the Balkans have been a coveted prize of 

the powers of Europe during many centuries, and that 
the final conquest of that group of states has not been won, 
though apparently temporarily halted, makes any work of 
authority regarding them interesting and romantic. 

The writer was envoy and minister from the United 
States to Roumania, Serbia, and Bulgaria between 1913 and 
1920. His observations and recorded historical data, there- 
fore take the character of a substantial eye-witness to events 
of world-importance. 

It is to such books as this that we of to-day are in- 
debted for fascinating records which will eventually be 
used in the writing of the great history of a great era and 
great evolution of peoples. 


Secrets of the Balkans. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 1921. 


By Charles J. Vopicka. Chicago: 
Illustrated. Pp. 330; index. 


® 


Credit for the Small Customer 


ETAIL credit methods of many stores are described in 
this book, with a conciseness and completeness which 
make it posisble for other retailers to adopt details of those 
methods and provide for themselves protection against 
losses as well as an increase of business through advan- 
tageously trusting their customers. 

Good principles which will back up many a retailer, 
who is weak in the easy manner with which he treats his 
customers who are slow to settle their accounts ; good pro- 
cedure with which to deal with those who are slow in pay- 
ing; and many suggestions relating to accounting methods 
to follow with those who are allowed time in paying for 
goods, are provided here in a way that must assist any 
reader and student of business. 


The Retail Charge Account. Frederick W. Walter, editor. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1922. Pp. 264; index; illustrated. 


® 


Why Is a Salesman? 


iy salesmanship can be taught, then there is the oppor- 
tunity to learn salesmanship from this book. As 
salesmanship is generally understood to be a gift, those who 
are possessors of even a spark of that gift, can make head- 
way against many handicaps which they may possess, and, 
perhaps may glean so much that they may become salesmen. 
Such a development is possible—even probable—and we 
believe that this book will be invaluable to many a young 
man (and also to many a mature one) who may desire to 
improve even what may seem to be a successful career 10 
selling. 

Mr. Knox writes with much personal interest in the 
human being who is reading the book. Let us urge al! em- 


(Continued on page 51.) 
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Technicalities of the Club Program 


By EDWARD AMHERST OTT 


The writer is a member of the Rotary Club of Waukegan, Ill., and 
head of the Ott Speakers Institute 


OTARY has set for itself an extremely difficult 

task. Providing a good meeting every seven days 

without too much repetition is an undertaking re- 

quiring an enormous amount of detail work and 

much good judgment. The expectations of mem- 
bers have been kindled by good meetings of the past, and it 
becomes a problem of sustaining their interest. To provide 
interesting worth-while programs to meet these expectations 
demands definite planning and far-sighted care on the part 
of the entertainment and program committees. 


I frequently marvel as I attend Rotary meetings in 
various cities and see the splendid work being done how 
such good results are secured and I often wonder if the 
clubs appreciate how much they owe to the Rotarians in 
charge of the program. 

Many of the committees are inexperienced in staging 
public events and there is practically no literature to guide 
them. The club program is a great adventure to many chair- 
men and it is not unusual for some mistakes to happen now 
and then—mistakes which would not have happened if there 
had been literature on the subject of the staging of public 
events. 

There is a technique for every public meeting and the 
best program can easily be defeated by a few unfortunate 
details. And there are also a few fundamentals which are 
always important to bear in mind when programs are being 
arranged. 


HE object of each meeting should be a definite one. 

Each program should carry the mind of the club forward 
in its knowledge of Rotary or some specific social or busi- 
ness or community interest—in other words, each meeting 
should sell something to the members. These is a natural 
logic and a natural unity or atmosphere to each successful 
meeting and any act or event that interrupts the mental 
progress of the thought or emotion of that meeting is a false 
note to be avoided. 


All Rotarians have studied the science of salesmanship 

enough to know the sequential steps of the sale; the mind 
of the prospect advances from attention to interest, from in- 
terest to desire, and from desire to action. It is a 1-2-3 
process. If the time allowed for a sale is short, the entire 
transaction may be defeated by an interruption; granted the 
interruption may be pleasing and more popular than the 
thing to be sold—the prospect may go wild over it, but it 
is an interruption and a false note just the same. 
_ It is well to keep in mind this fact, that anything that 
interrupts the purpose of the officers or program committee, 
no matter how pleasing, is a false note in any program. A 
beautifully jewelled ring is a silly distraction on the hand 
ot a man who is digging ditches. Men do not wear silk 
hats and overalls at the same time. ’ 


he us consider a few types of interruptions which tend 
_to work the most havoc in programs of meetings of 
various kinds, 
Interruptions Through the Eye: 

__ The eye of man is ever ready to telephone something to 
iis brain and interrupt what is going on there. Perhaps the 
most innocent blunders committed in staging programs have 
been in allowing conditions to prevail which distract the 
eyes of the audience from the face of the speaker. These 
innocent blunders are decidedly unfortunate to the success 
0! our address or any meeting. 

Placing a speaker in front of a mirror is a serious mis- 





take. Every move he makes is reflected in the glass. The 
hearers get to watching his back and the double gestures 
and in the most serious moments these become extremely 
ludicrous. In one of our largest clubs, I once saw an ex- 
perienced speaker, an old-timer who has conquered under 
all kinds of adverse conditions, nearly defeated because the 
program committee had overlooked the technique of back- 
grounds. 


Placing a speaker with his back toward windows in a 
hotel banquet room where the audience is compelled to look 
toward the bright out-of-door lights is a mistake. The 
listeners cannot see the speaker’s face because the light is 
coming past him and does not fall upon him. This is a 
tremendous disadvantage to the speaker. Every vehicle that 
passes or outside activity will interrupt the program. 


Interruptions Through the Ear: 


Many conventions are only about sixty per cent efficient 
because the banquet-rooms are not sound proof. Outside 
noise always distracts from the attention that a speech 
should have. Sometimes such noise prevents those furthest 
removed from the speaker from hearing any of his address. 
A meeting place should always be secured where absolute 
silence can be maintained; banquet-rooms where there are 
imperfect accoustics should always be avoided. 

Frequently the opening of an important address is 
marred by the nature of the last song just before the speaker 
is introduced. Not that the song shouldn’t have been sung, 
but effort should have been made to create afterward the 
proper atmosphere for the address. While Rotary introduc- 
tions are usually brief, a chairman who knows his club well 
can by his very manner in two or three sentences, re-create 
an atmosphere that will be just right for what is to follow. 


HE main characteristic of a good picture lies in its unity. 

The artist tells one story. His method of composition, 
color, lines, use of perspective, light and shade are all com- 
bined to give one impression and one only. A great musical 
composition requires unity in order to portray one general 
theme. 

The members of Rotary are good critics of speeches 
They hear a speech every week and are quick in detecting 
the lack of unity and the tendency of a speaker to wander 
from his theme. The speaker who tells an irrelevent story, 
or interrupts his own speech by stopping to talk about him- 
self, annoys everyone. All sane-minded people detect the 
lack of unity in speeches as well as in other arts, for example, 
the introduction of a false note in decorating a room or 
the hanging of a calendar in the wrong place in an office. 

A program is not like a daily paper in which the happen- 
ings of all the world are printed in one daily jumble—it is 
more like a picture in which carefully selected values are 
unified for one purpose. 

From the very nature of Rotary, its programs should 
be something different from the ordinary. The Rotary 
luncheon should be a revelation to visitors and an inspira- 
tion to Rotarians. The standard of the different elements 
that go to make up a program should always be high. It is 
impossible to do a low-grade thing finely, so that the most 
technique in the world cannot make cheap and unworthy 
offerings into a program that will be successful. The ideal 
Rotary luncheon is compounded of live music, properly 
selected songs, perhaps a stunt to put over some worth-while 
activity, and a rousing earnest speech on a timely, important 
subject. 
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“Service Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves Best.”’ 





The Convention 


HE Thirteenth Annual Rotary Convention was 

not only a forum for the discussion of questions 
relating to the organization but a common ground 
where men of many countries assembled and where 
the fellowship of Rotary made for a more congenial 
understanding of the aspirations as well as the 
problems of all. 

For President Crawford McCullough and the 
other retiring officers, the Convention was a won- 
derfully fitting climax to a year of constructive 
effort and successful achievement. 

The “All Rotary” Convention was an unquali- 
fied success, and Bert Adams and his program 
committee are receiving on every hand the well- 
earned congratulations of those who were present. 

Each delegate and visitor present at Los An- 
geles has been benefited thru the constructive dis- 
cussions on questions directly concerning Rotary, 
and each club is bound to feel in many ways the 
effect of having been represented in the convention. 

One of the forward-looking accomplishments 
was the adoption of a new constitution for Rotary 
—a sincere tribute to the untiring labors of Sam 
Botsford and those who were associated with him 
in drawing up an instrument for the government 
of Rotary International. 

The distinction and honor of serving as the 
1922-23 president of Rotary International was be- 
stowed on Ray Havens of Kansas City who brings 
to the office a wealth of experience in Rotary thru 
his past service. 

Held on the Pacific Coast the Convention gave 
many visitors, especially those from the British 
Isles and Europe and Cuba and South America, an 
opportunity to enjoy the hospitality of many Rotary 
clubs during their journey across the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

And at the end of the journey—Los Angeles 
—five thousand travelers found a hospitality that 
was sincere and of the brand than which there is 
none better. 


Do You Ever Speak to Them? 


S there a new house being built in your neighbor- 
hood? As you are leaving home for your office 
do you meet some of the brick masons, or the car- 
penters, or other men working on this home? Do 
you pass them by without a sign of interest in 
them? Or do you give them a cheery, Good Morn- 
ing? Do you recognize them as the builders of 
your neighborhood? Do you occasionally stop one 
of them and say,“That’s a beautiful house you fel- 
lows are putting up’—or, “You fellows got those 
foundations in in quick order, didn’t you?’—or, 
“My wife tells me she never saw a neater looking 
lot of workmen than you fellows”’—or, “We are 
glad to have you men working in our neighborhood, 
don’t you think we’ve got a pretty village?” 
Workmen like to serve in a good cause. They 
take pride in doing something worth while. They en- 
joy working where people show a little appreciation 
for and fellowship with them. If you can’t do any- 
thing more, you surely can say Good Morning! to 
the fellows whom you are meeting morning after 
morning. You have your work and they have theirs 
—and both must be well done and in a spirit of 
fellowship—if the world is to be peaceful and happy. 


As Between Business Men 


OTARY is an organization of business men, of 
men who may have occasion to do business 
with one another. “Business follows acquaintance” 
is an old-time Rotary slogan. Rotary has its ideals 
and its ethics but the Rotary platform and the Ro- 
tary code of ethics were never intended to prevent 
Rotarians from doing business together. Especially 
in the larger cities the club meetings are a place 
for business men to become acquainted. Neither 
acquaintanceship nor friendship nor Rotary mem- 
bership should be made a basis of asking for busi- 
ness. The real basis must be service—the ability 
to deliver the goods with satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser—with a profit to the purchaser as well as 
to the seller. If the prospective purchaser ques- 
tions one’s reliability or his reputation for service 
then, and only then, may it be suggested that one 
is amember of the Rotary club which is an evidence 
that he is considered worthy of confidence. 
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in all things, Charity.” 


Inter-Disirict Meetings 


T= have been inter-city and inter-state 
meetings of Rotary clubs and now comes the 
inter-district get-together meeting introduced 
by the Rotarians of Quincy, Illinois. It is an 
excellent idea and should be given consideration 
by all clubs that are so located that they could 
entertain easily delegations from nearby clubs 
belonging to different districts. Such meetings 
will prove to be additional links in the chain of 
fellowship of Rotary. 


Broadcasting the Message 


EADOWS & CO., INC., of Waco, Texas, 

recently issued the following message to 
their associates and employees: “This company 
holds membership in Rotary International, 
therefore each of you is expected to carry this 
banner, representing as you do one unit or link 
in our organization. As our organization can 
boast of no greater strength than its weakest 
link, we are giving you below the Rotary Code 
of Ethics. Please study the greatest business 
principles propounded since the beginning of the 
commercial life of this country to the end that 
our business can boast of a real Rotary organi- 
zation.” (Here followed the code.) 


In this morning of the twentieth century 
there is considerable study of business and pro- 
fessional ethics. Practically every trade and 
professional association has committees draw- 
ing up codes, and already the results have been 
aprale in various fields. But ethical codes are 
not confined to individual or even association 
affairs. They are merely guides to all of our 
social and business relations and as such must 
be broadcasted to be effective. 


The hermit crab may be. sufficient unto it- 
self but it has little effect on the world’s progress. 
Rotary membership has been necessarily limited 
but the Rotary spirit knows neither geographi- 
cal nor classification limits. There are plenty of 
good Rotarians who have never been inside a Rotary 
club. There is also much Rotary material 
that only needs guidance to be of aid in supple- 
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. “In things essential, Unity; in things doubtful, Liberty; 
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menting the work of those 
who may be members. That 
Rotary may be of the fullest use to itself and to 
the world, each Rotarian must be an operator 
broadcasting the Rotary message far and wide. 
The static of misunderstanding may occasionally 
interrupt the sending, but if the operators have 
supreme faith and serenity of soul the world is al- 
ways ready to “listen in.” 


Toleration 


NE of the characteristics of a Rotary club, 

due to its unique ties of membership, has 
always been the spirit of toleration of the ideas 
and opinions of fellow members. Nothing is more 
refreshing than to listen to two Rotarians debating 
a question upon which they are in thorough dis- 
agreement. 

A recent committee report of the associa- 
tion of National Advertisers of the U. S. A., con- 
tains some worthwhile observations along this 
line. “At the out-set,” says the report, “we are 
recognizing that there are opinions, as honest 
as ours, which are in opposition to them. It is 
difficult for some of us to understand this fully 
because when reason, justice, and the most 
worth-while purposes are aligned together it is 
a natural tendency to attribute base motives to 
those who take a contrary stand, but by no 
means all who cling to the ways of the past can 
be charged with insincerity or plain cupidity.” 
The report continues: “It begs the question to 
say, as we have heard it said, that those who say 
the present system is consistent with good busi- 
ness have allowed their judgment to be influ- 
enced by their self-interest. Whether this is true 
or not the result is the same; the sign of right 
eousness belongs to the champion who believes 
in his cause, no matter what influences and col- 
ors his belief. We have no right to judge the 
motives of those who sincerely disagree with us 
in a matter.” 

The nuggets of this are: 

“We are recognizing that there are opinions, as honest 
as ours, which are in opposition to them.” 


“We have no right to judge the motives of those who 
sincerely disagree with us.” 
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self at home! 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary Flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
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The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the world! 


ORT WORTH, TEX.— The 
Fort Worth Rotary club at a 
luncheon some time ago raised the 
money for financing a Rotary Band of 
60 pieces in less than five minutes. A 
bandmaster was employed, equip- 
ment and instruments purchased, 
and the band appeared in a concert 
before the club just two months 
after the plan was proposed. When 
it is considered that only those boys 
with proper standing in school and 
of good character were admitted to 
membership, the achievement is 
rather interesting. The sons of sev- 
eral Rotarians are included in the 
roster as well as the little brothers 
of many other Rotarians. No boy 
is over 16 years of age. This organ- 
ization not only provides musical 
education, but assembles the boys 
so that a special committee can pro- 
mote their interests through other 
activities. 
® 
Greenville, S. C.—Under the di- 
rection of J. M. Holmes, a former 
president, the Rotary club of Green- 
ville took an active part in the first 
Community Chest campaign. Over 
$80,000 was raised for the fund, the 
gifts ranging from 10 cents to 
$1,500. The Rotarians also took a 
leading part in a campaign for the 
suport of the public library and their 
organization was the first to meet 
its quota. A record attendance is 
expected at the third Boys’ Camp, 
which is now being operated for a 
six weeks period under the auspices 
of the Rotary club. Three groups 
will each spend two weeks at the 
camp. 
camp je 
Niagara Falls, Canada.—The sec- 
ond annual Ladies’ Night found 500 
Rotarians with their ladies and 
guests assembled at the Hotel Clif- 
ton. A special feature of the pro- 
gram was an address by President 
Fred Ratcliffe of Toronto Rotary 
which was transmitted by radio. 


Hard work by the secretary resulted 
in the eighth consecutive 100% 
meeting. Musical numbers, the im- 
position of fines by the sergeant at 
arms, brief witty addresses by the 
president and others, all contributed 
to the entertainment of the guests 
during the dinner, and a dance which 
lasted till the wee sma’ hours 
rounded out the program. 


® 


Mt. Clemens, Mich.—Special serv- 
ices in all the churches, a big boys’ 
parade and a Scout Jamboree, were 
some of the features of the Boys’ 
Week program fostered by Mt. 
Clemens Rotarians. The boys’ 
parade was the first of its kind held 
in this town, and the exhibition 
staged by the boy and girl scouts 
aroused much community interest. 
Mount Clemens was the only club in 
the 9th District to have a 100% 
meeting during April and got sec- 
ond honors in attendance for the 
month. Sixteen members of the 


Highland Park club were enter- 
tained at the first get-together meet- 
ing of the new inter-city movement. 
William Kelly, the new president, 
has already established a record fo: 
fining which augurs well for the 
Christmas fund into which these 
fines have been paid for the last year 
and a half. 
® 


Donora, Pa.—A novel introduc- 
tion ceremony was inaugurated at 
the charter meeting of the Donora 
Rotary. In order that the 75 visit- 
ors might get a more lasting impres- 
sion of names and faces, President 
Binns had each charter member 
stand while Will H. Watson, ser- 
geant at arms, took liberties with 
their past, present and future careers 
in a series of individual introduc- 
tions. James G. Binns of the Union- 
town club represented District Gov- 
ernor Roy Nelville and presented 
his brother, President Binns, with 





The Rotary club of Panama staged a clever stunt recently when the members 

held their regular luncheon on a parade float during the Panama Carnival 

There was a one-hundred-per-cent attendance and each member thoroughly 

enjoyed the novelty meeting as well as the excellent meny on which roas' 
turkey was the headliner. 
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charter No. 1171. Representatives of 
the Uniontown, Brownsville, Washing- 
ton, Monongahela, Charleroi, Greens- 
burg, and St. Joseph clubs gave brief 
recses after President Binns had 


idre 
et his speech of acceptance, The 
entertainment committee has arranged 
for a series of vocational talks at the 
resular luncheons every Tuesday noon 
in the Elks club. 

® 

El Paso, Tex.—Five hundred Ro- 
tarians and their wives from Vir- 
oinia, North and South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
en route to the convention in three 
special trains, were entertained by 
Fl Paso Rotarians on June 2nd. 


Automobiles conveyed the visitors 
on a sight-seeing tour round the 
city, including the new $250,000 
scenic drive over Mt. Franklin. For- 
eign atmosphere was added by a 
trip to Juarez, Old Mexico, and the 
visitors returned to El Paso for 
luncheon. Possibly their punctual- 
ity in this respect was due to the 
restraining influence of the wives 
who were being entertained by the 
wives of El Paso Rotarians. In the 
evening the visitors entertained the lo- 
cal Rotarians at a theatre party. 

Many amusing and interesting 
comments were heard regarding the 
city. Past Vice-President Bob Cor- 
nell of Houston said that “El Paso 
is unique in many ways. For in- 
stance, it is the only city in the 
country dry on one side and wet on 
the other.” 

Among other prominent visiting 
Rotarians were: District Governors 
Norman Black, Fargo, N. D., of the 
l5th District; Joe Turner, of the 
7th District; George Holmgreen, 
San Antonio, of the 18th District; 
Governor Elect of the 18th District 
John Singelton, Waxahachie, and 
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Past District Governors of 
the 18th District Len Mil- 
am, LDallas; Tom Reed, 
Beaumont; and Lutch 
Stark, Orange. 

® 

Salt Lake City. — Ten 
special trains carrying over 
2500 Rotarians to the con- 
vention made a three-hour 
stop-over in Salt Lake 
which afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the local club to 
get acquainted. The travel- 
ers were taken on an auto- 
mobile trip around the city, 
refreshments and bouquets 
for the ladies were distrib- 
uted, and just as everyone 
was beginning to thor- 
oughly enjoy themselves 
the alarm was given and 
the scramble for the trains 
ensued. The Omaha dele- 
gation were the first ar- 
rivals, followed by the In- 
dianapolis and Colorado 
representatives and several 
hundred lone pilgrims. 

Salt Lake Rotarians have pro- 
vided summer outings for many 
families of limited means through 
the establishment of a community 
camp in “Big Cottonwood” canyons. 
The camp is situated some 23 miles 
from Salt Lake, at an altitude of 
8,000 feet. Daily hikes to the many 
mountains and scenic beauty spots 
in the vicinity, community camp 
fire programs, arrangements for the 
care of the children while mother 
goes on trips, good fishing, and 
children’s playgrounds each do their 
share in giving the campers new 
health and vigor. The camp has 
twenty tents with a total capacity 
of 112 persons. The Rotarians fur- 
nish automobile truck transporta- 
tion and have provided funds total- 
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Many Rotary clubs paused from their work on Mother’s Day to do honor to 
those who really all ened to the world—the Mothers of Men! The Rotary 
club of Sayre, Pa., held a ‘‘Mother’s Day”’ luncheon, each Rotarian acting as a 
host to his mother. During the course of the luncheon, prizes were given to 
the oldest mother present, to the mother who had the honor of rearing the 
largest number of children, and a beautiful bouquet of carnations was pre- 
sented to another of the group who had given two sons to her country 








As a feature of its Boys’ Week activities, the 
Rotary club of Evansville, Ind., were hosts to 
one thousand boys at a baseball game. In the 
picture is Johnny Mee (in uniform) manager 
of the Evansville team of the Three-I-League; 
J. C. Greer, president of the Evansville Rotary 
club, and Fred Cissna, ‘‘one of the boys’’. 


ing approximately $1000 for the 
support of the camp which is con- 
tinued each season with increased 
success. Last year a number of scouts 
were entertained at the camp and this 
year the “newsies” will have their 
turn. 


® 


Columbus, Ohio.—Several hun- 
red Rotarians and their families 
acted as hosts to 57 crippled chil- 
dren at the second of a series of 
parties which the Rotarians are 
holding for Crippled Children’s 
Week. Automobiles carried the 
children to the parks, where toys 
and favors were provided. Commu- 
nity singing, solo dancing, songs, 
and magic entertained the children 
during the afternoon. Camera men 
and photographers found plenty of 
material to exercise their talents 
upon before the children were again 
loaded into automobiles and taken 
for an hour’s ride. Motion pictures 
of the children will be shown in 
the local theatres. Manager James 
T. Clyde has invited the crippled 
children to his country home on 
Sunbury Pike. Much community 
interest has been developed as a re- 
sult of the Rotarians’ efforts. Ro- 
tarian Andrew Pembroke and his 
committee deserve credit for their 
work, which brought great pleasure 
to the children and their mothers. 


® 


Morristown, Tenn. — Rotarian 
Billy Sunday was the guest of honor 
at a recent meeting of the Morris- 
town club. In his address, which 
was enthusiastically received, he 
stressed the value of Christian man- 
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hood in business. Honesty and 
moral courage were declared to be 
essential to business success, and 
‘dishonesty and cowardice were 
called the heralds of disaster. One 
of his striking epigrams was that 
he would “Rather live with God in 
the wilds of Africa than with the 
devil in the heart of America.” 
America is money mad, Billy Sun 
day asserts. “We are talking too 
much money and business,” he said. 
“Money, business, and prosperity, 
are all right, but American business 
needs to be taken down to God’s 
bath house and the hose _ turned 
on. The thousand-dollar-a-year man 
may have more principle, may be a 
better citizen and neighbor than the 
$100,000 a year man. Get acquainted 
with him. Every man wants and 
should have encouragement. Help 
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people and you will find it helps 
you.” Knoxville Rotary will at- 
tend a Sunday meeting in the near 
future, bringing several hundred 
members of other civic organiza- 
tions. The Morristown Rotarians 
have voted to give their guests a 
royal welcome. 


@ 


Longview, Texas—Two 100% 
meetings in May have set the Long- 
view Rotarians to striving for a per- 
fect attendance throughout June. 
The Stunt Committee has been re- 
placed by the “Bonehead” division 
which delights the members with 
imitations of the officers and other- 
wise adds “Wim, Wigor and Wital- 
ity” to meetings. The title of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms has been altered 
to “Grand Guardian of the Portals 


These three Rotarians travelled many thousand miles to attend the Rotary 
convention at Los Angeles. They are, left to right, Herbert P. Coates, of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, organizer of Rotary clubs in South America; Dr. W. A. 
Osborne, president of the Rotary club of Melbourne, Australia, and a professor 
of the University of Melbourne; and Dr. Fong F. Sec, of the Rotary club of 
Shanghai, China, editor-in-chief of the English department of the ‘“Commer- 
cial Press’’ and well-known throughout China for his work in promoting the 
study of English among;Chinese. 
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and Lord High Executioner,” , 
change which has added greatly to 
his Rotary efficiency. 


® 


Union City, Indiana.—The first 
anniversary of the Union City clyb 
was recently celebrated at a dinner 
in the home of President Schemmel. 
The wives were the honored guests 
on this occasion. Favors, flowers, 
and songs enlivened the dinner and 
the entertainment committee pro- 
vided an unusual program by intro- 
ducing Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Bucher 
and Miss Davis, three Huntington 
musicians, who sang at the state 
meeting in Indianapolis. President 
Schemmel was installed as “king” 
for the ensuing year with suitable 
ceremony. 

® 


Moline, Ill—At a joint meeting 
of the Moline, East Moline, and 
Rock Island Rotary clubs Edgar 
Allen, Elyria, Ohio, president of the 
International Society for Crippled 
Children, recently described how 
the work of the society was bearing 
actual economic fruit. Mr. Allen 
declared that there were three es- 
sential parts of the work, the pro- 
fessional, the financial, and the hu- 
man interest. Rotary could make 
the two former possible and must 
itself provide the human touch. Re- 
cent legislation in Ohio, he said, 
allowed the county to supplement 
the work of the state by providing 
for as many crippled children as it 
was able to give attention to; and 
this legislation he ascribed to the 
efforts of the Rotary clubs. The 
three clubs are to appoint commit- 
tees to confer on the promotion of 
this work. 

® 


Santa Ana, Cal.—The Santa Ana 
club claims a new record for 100% 
attendance meetings, eleven of them 
coming in succession. A huge Ro- 
tary wheel in which each cog rep- 
resents a week has been set up in 
the club room. The wheel is done 
in outline and a completed cog !s 
painted in for each 100% meeting, 
the object being a perfect wheel at 
the end of the year. It will be in- 
teresting to see how nearly the ob- 
jective can be obtained. 


® 


Andalusia, Ala.—Religion, thriit. 
citizenship, education, health, and 
the home, were each duly empha- 
sized during the Boys’ Week acttvi- 
ties of the Andalusia Rotarians. 
The parade staged during the week 
is said to have been the best held 
here, all the civic and fraterna! Or 
ganizations taking part. The beat- 
tiful floats of the Rotary and Kr 
wanis clubs aroused much interest 
as they passed through the crowded 
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The ‘‘Rotary Minstrels’’ of the Rotary club of Guelph, Ont. 
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After a lapse of several years the Rotarians have succeeded in 


reviving minstrelsy in the community and although only a few performances have been given they have already earned an 
enviable reputation as a musical organization. Early in the year a benefit show added over $1,000 to the Rotary club’s 


streets. Andalusia, Penascola, Mo- 
bile, and other clubs are planning 
to attend the charter ceremonies at 
Brewton, Ala., in a body. 


® 


Bay City, Mich—Two of the 
ablest surgeons in Michigan were in 
attendance at a two-day clinic for 
crippled children which was _ ar- 
ranged through the joint efforts of 
the Rotary club, the Red Cross, and 
the Bay County Medical Society. 
Out of the 160 children who at- 
tended the clinic 90% can be cured 
or greatly benefited through proper 
aid according to the surgeons’ re- 
port. The Rotarians will follow up 
these cases seeing that proper care 
and vocational training is given. So 
far as possible every crippled child 
under 14 in the city was included in 
the list of patients. 


® 


Clinton, Ill—A unique Memorial 
Day entertainment which may be 
made an annual affair was instituted 
by the Clinton Rotarians. Twenty- 
nine Civil War veterans were enter- 
tained at the weekly luncheon. Ho- 
bart Beatty, who is statistically 
inclined, discovered that the 29 
veterans averaged over 78 years of 
age, a total of 2,266 years. The old- 
‘st vet was 88 and the most juven- 
ve was a lad of 73 and both were 
Natives of Clinton. 


® 


Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—Six profes- 
aml carpenters in the employ of 
Ctarian J. L. Whitney volunteered 


Sunshine and Crippled Children Funds. 


a day’s work, President Crane and 
Secretary Allen made their mark 
(by missing the nail with the ham- 
mer) and half the members of Mt. 
Pleasant Rotary carried water, 
juggled timbers, and offered sage 
counsel. The result of their com- 
bined efforts and those of the Boy 
Scouts was that a summer cabin fer 
the Scouts was nearly completed in 
one day. Shaded by splendid sugar 
maples, with plenty of adjacent 
grounds for drills and sports, the 


cabin is an ideal spot for the Scout 
camps. It is situated in the new 
State park, and Rotarian McClure 
who saw active service with the Sec 
ond Division is in charge as Scout- 
master. 

R 


Rapid City, S. D.—The recently 
organized club at Rapid City re 
ceived its charter from District Gov- 
ernor Luther A. Brewer. Archibald 
K. Gardner of the Huron club, the 





Through the efforts of the Rotary Club of Waterville, Maine, the debating team 
of Colby College recently made a cross-country trip of 4,500 miles and traveled 
through twenty states. The team debated with eight other colleges and uni- 
versities and were the guests of several Rotary clubs. Rotarian Herbert C. 
Libby president of the Waterville club, and professor of the department of 
public speaking of Colby College, accompanied the team. Left to right: Forest 
M. Royal, Leonard W. Mayo, George B. Wostenholme, and Clyde R. Russell, 
members of the team. 
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This is the float entered by the Rotary club of Wenatchee, Wash., in the Blos- 
som Day parade held during the celebration of the city’s annual Apple 
Blossom Festival. 


father of the Rapid City organiza- 
tion, was also present at the Charter 
night meeting. In presenting the 
charter, which was No. 1091, the 
District Governor stated that Ro- 
tary had the unique distinction of 
never having had a charter surren- 
dered or a club dissolved or with- 
drawn. This indicated, he said, that 
Rotary ideals once gained are never 
lost. Speeches by President Bull of 
the new club and other Rotarians 
and Rotary Anns together with the 
reading of a poem by Rotarian Car- 
specken of Burlington, Ia., added to 
the interest and entertainment of 
the proceedings. 


® 


Skowhegan, Maine—A third 
meeting for the purpose of forming 
a Rotary club was held at Hotel Ox- 
ford on June 2nd. The Hon. John 
E. Nelson of Augusta, recently 
elected to Congress from the third 
Maine District, was the guest of 
honor. He is an enthusiastic Rotar- 
ian who has addressed many Maine 
Rotary clubs. His account of the 
origin and purposes of Rotary 
proved both interesting and in- 
spiring. 


® 


Boone, Ia.—Two of the most 
auspicious meetings of the Boone 
club have occurred in the last few 
weeks. Forty-five delegates took a 
special train to act as fathers of the 
new club at Jefferson. Rotarian 
Reed Duckworth was the official 
daddy which makes his third appear- 
ance in this role. District Governor 
Luther Brewer presented the char- 
ter. Besides the Boone delegation 


Carroll, Ames, and other clubs were 
represented at the meeting. The 
Jefferson members made the occa- 
sion memorable by having 100% at- 
tendance, one member securing his 
attendance credit in Boston. At the 
next meeting the Boone club and 
their wives were entertained by the 
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Jackson township Farm Bureau a; 
the Jordan consolidated schoo} 
Outdoor sports followed by an elab. 
orate country dinner, speeches, sing- 
ing, and addresses by faculty mem. 
bers of Ames College provided an 
interesting and entertaining pro. 
gram. The Boore club is gaining , 
reputation throughout Iowa for ce. 
menting friendships between town and 
country residents. 


® 


Ashland, Ky.—Through the joint 
efforts and financial support of the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs boys’ 
work in Ashland has been saved 
from a temporary or perhaps final 
break in its activity. Directors and 
supervisors whose salaries hay 
been guaranteed by the two clubs 
are giving new impetus to boys’ or- 
ganizations, playgrounds are still in 
operation and ten troops of Bo, 
Scouts have been able to continue 
their work without a halt. 


® 


Fitchburg, Mass.—During May 
Fitchburg Rotarians conducted a 
successful campaign for funds to 
support the Boy Scouts. A little 
over the required $4,000 was raised. 
There are now néarly 300 scouts 
enrolled, nearly double the number 
on the list last September.  Ro- 
tarian Frederick H. Sprague is 


(Continued on page 52) 














Rotarian Pompeo (Pep) Coppini, the sculptor member of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, donated this beautiful float to the Rotary club as one of the features 
of the boys’ week parade in which thousands of Chicago boys participated. | he 
float depicts ‘‘Chicago” as the mother protecting her children, and the par's 
were taken by sons of Rotarians. In addition to being a member of Chica2° 
Rotary, Sculptor Coppini is a former member of the Rotary Club of San Antonio. 
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The Child and the Book 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


AST night, a warm clear summer evening, I took a 
LL stroll up a queer little street here in Philadelphia, in an 

odd tangle of forlorn brick alleys that lie off one of 
the oldest squares in the city. In the hush of the after- 
supper hour, with the blue dusk filtering up the channels of 
streets, and a burning fever of color still in the sky far over- 
head, | came upon a quiet, clean, natrow byway of two-story 
houses. They were very neat with woodwork painted white 
and tiny white marble steps on a little causeway of brick 
pavement. It was quite literally an alley—a place for 
walking, no thorofare for vehicles, as the space between the 
houses was not over ten feet wide. There was something 
about that tiny street that caught at my heart. Its humility 
and its pathetic cleanliness, its honest simplicity, the muslin 
curtains at the small windows, still showing the folds of 
the ironing ; the box of geraniums at one doorway; the little 
green pump in the middle of the alley where some urchins 
were playing in the overflow of water. 

On the doorstep of one of these houses I found a little 
girl reading. She was, I guess, about nine years old. All 
round her, children were playing noisy games, but she was 
bent over her book, absorbed and carried away. 

Like any honest bibliophag—or shall I say librovore— 
I can never see anyone reading a book without a passion to 
find out, by means foul or fair, what it is. So I stopped and 
said, “Well, Sister, what are you reading?” 

“A story,” she said, looking up with a clear, natural 
smile, not in the least frightened or abashed. 

“What story?” I said. 

She showed me the book. It was “Fifty Old Stories 
Retold.” I didn’t see the name of the reteller, but the title 
of the story in which her small mind was swimming was 
“The Three Other Wise Men of Gotham.” I knew there 
had been three Wise Men of Gotham, but these Other Three 
were new to me. 

I was intensely eager to sit down beside her and read 
with her, but I was half afraid someone would come out 
of the house and think I was a kidnapper ; and also my cursed 
shyness intervened. (I am always at a loss with children, 
unless I know them well.) So I went on my way with the 
regretful feeling that I was missing a chance to look into 
the clear spring of a child’s mind, and see reflected in that 
pure mirror the enchanting outlines of wonder and delight. 

In the soiled little book she had shown me was the 
label of a Public Library, and I thought that nothing could 
ever repay the people who founded and conducted that 
library for the service they were rendering. Here, in this 
poor little street, lost in the heat and strident clamour of a 
great city, a child had escaped from the cage, into the free 
and windclean open spaces, into fairy land. 

Is there anything on earth more touching than a child 
reading? The innocence and completeness with which the 
child’s spirit is rendered up to the book, its utter absorption 
and forgetfulness, make this a sight that always moves me 
strangely. A child does not read to criticise or compare, 
but just in the unsullied joy of finding itself in a new world. 

0 see a youngster reading in the slums is to me the most 
subtly heart-searching experience I know. And _ behind 
every such child is the heart and brain of some teacher or 
librarian that made the book possible and put it into his 
hand. That is one thing that librarians do, and it is the 
greatest thing I know. 





(he supply of time is truly a daily miracle, an affair genuinely 
astonishing when it is examined. You wake up in the morning 
and, lo! your purse is magically filled with twenty-four hours of 
the unmanufactured tissue of the universe of your life. It is 
yours. It is the most precious of possessions. No one can take you 
away trom it; it is unstealable, and no one receives either more or 


less than you receive. Talk about an ideal democracy. In the 
ae of time there is no aristocracy of wealth and no aristocracy 
of intellect. Genius is not rewarded by even an extra hour a day. | 


—Arnold Bennett. 
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The Burke 
Downinone 
Putter 






Greater Distance from 
Your Wood Clubs—More 
Confidence on the Green 


> HE DRIVE,” as Walter Hagen says, “‘is 
golf’s most difficult shot.’’ Just as he recom- 
mends that “the ideal way to learn the game 
is to begin with a putter and work backward 
to the driver,”’ so it is likewise true that 
there is greater difficulty in getting wood clubs 
that fit you best. 

Here, for instance, are three wood club sets, 
Burke-made, that have scored unusual success. 
The first is the Vardon Bulger Face Driver, 
Brassie and Spoon, exact copies of the wood clubs 
Vardon uses. They not only kill the slicing tendency 
but the resultant hook is in turn counteracted by 
the reverse curve of the bulging face. 

The second is a Burke Golfrite Driver, Bras- 
sie and Spoon—a new model with metal back and 
Ivor face that insures twenty extra yards. The 
third is the Burke De Luxe Driver, Brassie and 
Spoon—smart wood sets, that by their soundness 
of construction and results achieved will soon replace 
in your heart the memories of 
the best wood clubs you ever 
used. 


Here, too, is the Burke 
Downinone Putter. Note the 
position of the weight on the 
back. On the green it forms 
with a Burke Thirty—a combi- 
nation indeed hard to beat. 















Burke Clubs, bags and balls are sold at 
leading professionals and sporting 
goods stores. See them today. 


THE BURKE GOLF CO. 
NEWARK, OHIO 
























The Burke 
De Luxe 


The Burke 
Golfrite 


The Burke-Vardon 
Bulger Face 
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< FJOSSING about ina 


(aim fog near port, the mari- 
ner looks to the “‘lights’’ 
forguidance. Dispelling anxious 
momentsand threatened distress, 
these warning shafts of light 


render him an inestimable service. 




























In a like manner, for many years 
and to thousands of clients, the 
imprint of the B. C. Co. has been 
a guiding symbol, identifying an 
organization, which in its per- 
sonnel, qualifications and equip- 
ment, affords and offers the 
utmost in service. 


Expert counsel in every detail 
and problem of photo-reproduc- 
tion is available to any user of 
engravings and advertising art. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


. USER. PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 














ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE ae 
Shakespeare Country, Washington Country, Picturesque North Wales, English Lake District— 
Homes and Haunts of SCOTT ard BURNS—Lady of the Lake District—TROSSACHS. 
Scotch Scenic Tours. Send for booklet, “The Charm of England.” Illustrated literature, folders, 
freight rates, all information. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN ano CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 
JOHN FAIRMAN, Agent 200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Cash’s Woven Rotary Badges 
For all occasions—Ladies’ Nights—Outings—Conventions 
A reminder of Rotary good times. Fast colors: Samples on request 
PRICES: 250 Badges $5.00 500 Badges $7.00 1000 Badges $12.00 
GO DON’T GO 
To the next Rotary meeting wearing To the Convention, or anywhere else 
one of Cash’s Poplin Ties for that matter. 
ont -~ have the —— yen bk bahay es se 
there. ey can’t wria or show your i clothing. otc.) wi 
pin holes. Sead $2.50 stating favorite CASH'S WOVEN NAMES 
color and we will send you a tie you'll They're the greatest convenience and 
be proud . a. you don’t like i ag oamery protection against 
return it. ”'~—you in the world. 
order onether enn.” sta st Inexpensive—send for samples and 
Plain colore—stripes. ices 


GREENWO OD Manufactured by J. & J. CASH, Inc 

























1522 Chestaut St., So. Norwalk, Coma. 8 Expositor Bidg., Brantford, Ont. 
3427-L Se. Main Street, Los Angeles, 
— 
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Bill Beamish 
Passes On 


“Just away, where no shadows fall. 
In perfect peace, awaiting all, 
Longing, perhaps, in his love to say. 
I am not dead, I am just away.” 


ILLIAM J. BEAMISH, for 

many years secretary of the New 
York Rotary Club, passed away on 
May 8th. To all who knew him the 
memory of his cheerful presence, his 
devotion to Rotary, his fairness, pa- 
tience and industry, will long remain 
as an example and an_ inspiration. 
Universal respect and admiration will 
now give place to the sympathetic and 
cherished remembrance he so richly 
deserved. Club, lodge and temple 
have lost a busy and useful member 
in their respective circles, but the fel- 
lowship he fostered and the work he 
accomplished in his various activities 
are the best possible memorial to a life 
devoted to helping others. 

He was laid to rest in the little 
cemetery at Pembroke, Canada, on 
May 12th and a large circle of friends 
were present to sympathize with his 
aged father and his sisters and broth- 
ers. Messages of condolence came 
from all over America. One from 
Past International President Bert 
Adams of Atlanta, Ga., is typical: 
“Wherever Rotary is known, Bill 
Beamish was known and loved, and | 
do not believe there is any man in all 
Rotary who is held in more real affec- 
tion than was that great, smiling, big- 
hearted man.” 

Crescent Lodge No. 402, A. F. & 
A. M., and Palestine Commandery No. 
18, Knights Templars, stood with full 
uniformed ranks in the Grand Lodge 
room of the Masonic Temple on May 
10th while suitable services were con- 
ducted for their departed comrade. 
Robert H. Robinson, past grand mas- 
ter of Masons in the State of New 
York, recited the solemn services, 
while Commander Harry N. Appleton 
and his staff were in charge of the 
Templar service. Members of New 
York Rotary, their families, and the 
office staff, filled a large gallery. 

At the same hour a group of New 
York Rotarians who were prevented 
from attending the service because 0! 
absence on a Rotary mission, gathered 
on the upper deck of the steamer 
Northland as it steamed out of Boston 
harbor, and there gave their testimony 
of esteem. 

At the Rotary luncheon on May 
lith, 360 Rotarians from England, 
Scotland, Canada, France, Honolulu, 
and all sections of the United States 
stood in silence with bowed heads 
while President Bob Hatch delivered 
a brief eulogy and announced the i 
tention of holding fitting Memorial 
Services soon after the Convention. 
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The President’s 
Address 


Continued from page 8.) 


or money will bring greater return 
and no personal service will yield 
sweeter reward to him who serves. 

Rotary’s place in work with boys 
has been securely won and no other 
single activity in which Rotarians are 
engaged has been quite so appealing 
and none more resultful. 

I have been addressing you only on 
those fundamentals upon which it has 
been the earnest endeavor of the pres- 
ent administration to concentrate at- 
tention. If we be sure of underlying 
principles we shall be fortified against 
error and equipped to meet and solve 
most problems that present themselves. 

May I here pay tribute to the loyalty, 
faith and unselfish—yes, in many in- 
stances, sacrificing service, of the pres- 
idents and officers of our clubs, our 
District Governors, our International 
Standing Committees, and my fellow 
Directors on the International Board. 
Rotary expresses the true spirit of 
co-operative effort in higher degree 
than any organization that I know. 
It is an inspiration to have a part in 
its administration, because wherever 
one looks in the workshop of Rotary 
he is met with the vision of practical 
men giving practical expression, un- 
ostentatiously but purposefully, to the 
ideal of “service before self.” 


Whatever progress has been made 
during the past year, and I believe it 
to be considerable, has been from 
within rather than from without and 
the glory and honor of it all belongs 
least to those of us who have been 
entrusted with high office, but is in 
all truth the possession of every indi- 
vidual Rotarian who with firm purpose 
and high resolve has set himself to 
demonstrate through deed his faith in 
the doctrine of friendliness and un- 
selfish service. 

I observe a not infrequent ten- 
dency to regard Rotary in the light of 
a great organization rather than that of 
a great social movement. This I be- 
eve is due to two causes: First, be- 
cause of man’s genius for organization 
and second, because the enthusiasm 
generated through successful collect- 
'vé accomplishment obscures the 
source of inspiration which made the 
accomplishment possible. 

_ The world is already over organ- 
zed and no parts of it suffer more in 
this regard than do the English-speak- 
ing democracies. For them org .niza- 
tion has become almost an obsession, 
with the result that there is much su- 
Perncial thinking and ill-timed action, 
an appalling amount of misapplied en- 
‘rgy and worst of all an increasing 
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tendency to refrain from taking that 
intelligent interest in government 
which is the primary obligation of the 
good citizen. 

Voluntary organizations have their 
place in community and national 
life, but their number need only be 
few if we have a citizenry imbued 
with an innate sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to neighbor, to state and 
our common humanity. If church and 
school and home will with vision and 
singleness of purpose become co-part- 
ners in the task of building character 
and equipping it with knowledge, the 
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world will shortly rid itself of this 
surfeit of waste motion. 

If in the glory of success we 
should forsake the paths of humility, 
forgetting that the values which Ro- 
tary creates are more spiritual than 
material, we shall steer a course that 
will eventually wreck our treasure 
ship upon the specious rocks of op- 
portunism. 

Rotary, the great movement, has 
now and needs but the simplest form 
of organization, for the strength of 
the whole movement must always vest 
in the truths upon which it is founded 




















Drink 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Thirst can't be denied 
even by busy men — 


Delicious and Refreshing 





The Coca-Cola Company 
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H. L. Stevens & Co, 
Architect, Chicago 





“What This 


Town Needs---” 


“What this town needs 
most of all is a new and 
mrodern hotel,” declared 
one of a group of Ypsi- 
lanti business men at a 
small group luncheon. 


“Sure,” agreed his lunch- 
eon mates, “but who'll 
build it?” 


“Ever hear of The Hock- 
enbury System Incorpo- 
rated? They'll do it—if 
anybody can!” 


“Let’s get after them, 
then. This town’s been 
losing money long enough 
because of our inadequate 
hotels!” 


EL TTETTTTETTTTTTTTATT TATE TATTTTTATOT TTT TTTTTTTTTTATTITTT TNT TT ir 


eS & 8 ee 


SEQUEL 


They called in The Hock- 
enbury System Incorpo- 
rated, a survey was made 
AT OUR EXPENSE and 
in a one-week’s campaign 
$202,900 in stock was sold 
and Ypsilanti gets her 
new hotel! 


If YOUR town really 
needs a New Hotel, this 
unique organization can 
help you. 


“Financing Your City’s 
New Hotel” tells more of 
the plan and—it’s free to 
Rotarians. 


Rotarian E. J. Hockenbury 
President and Manager 


HUAMIALHOUAUITOOrTanOOOOOTOaUOOOOOOOaNInVOOOTOTVOOOTTTTeTeRETONTTATTTTTNAT eRe TOMMRTOAAMMTTAAAMRAATTTUCATITTTONTTITITITT 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 
Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.- Harrisburg, Penna. 
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and these in turn must find their pri- 
mary expression through the deeds of 
living men. The primary force to 
carry Rotary ideals into action is the 
unit Rotary Club. 


Rotary’s needful organization 
should serve but two purposes: first, 
to insure that the unit Rotary Club be 
strong and vigorous with free scope 
to interpret with vision and initiative 
the truth and ideals of Rotary within 
the community which it serves; sec- 
ond, to insure such cohesion of all 
unit clubs, and such concert of ac- 
tion as will on the one hand preserve 
the ideals and purposes inviolate, and 
on the other project its principles into 
the social and economic life of all na- 
tions. 


Without unity I see no certain 
future for Rotary, but with it there 
is no height to which she may not 
aspire and no limit to the scope of her 
purposeful accomplishment. 


As only another powerful organ- 
ization in an already over-organized 
world, I see Rotary divested of any- 
thing that is unique and shorn of the 
power which is her’s by virtue of her 
unselfish interest and active participa- 
tion in every agency which makes for 
peace and progress. 


This afternoon this convention will 
be asked to consider and decide upon 
a new Constitution and By-Laws. 


The men who comprise the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws 
have rendered a very great service, 
consummating thereby the cumulative 
effort of many years of earnest 
thought and hard work. I doubt if it 
could have been possible to include 
upon a committee of thirty-one mem- 
bers more representative contribution 
of thought or more distinguished ex- 
perience in Rotary service. 


The problems which confronted 
the Committee were many and varied, 
and be it said with honor and with 
pride that each was approached with 
fine sincerity, frankness and determi- 
nation to reach the right solution. 

The work of the committee has 
been true to Rotary’s highest tradi- 
tion. It would be Utopian to expect 
that the result will completely satisfy 
every shade of opinion. It must be 
remembered, however, that no consti- 
tution or set of by-laws should be 
finite. They should be flexible enough 
to permit of amendment when new 
and unanticipated circumstances make 
such advisable. 

We shall always be under heavy 
obligation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee and I believe 
if this convention in the same broad 
and generous spirit which at all times 
governed the thought and action of the 
many protracted sessions of the com- 
mittee, will ratify their work the pres- 
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ent administrative year will haye 
marked an epoch in the forward prog- 
ress of Rotary. 


And now may I speak to you for 
a few moments of the engaging tasks 
with which your International Board 
of Directors is constantly concerned. 
To be an International Director js to 
work under an ever-present sense of 
heavy responsibility and in approach- 
ing the solution of every problem 
with which he is confronted he acutely 
realizes that his decision must be one 
of sober judgment and such as wil] 
keep faith with the whole body of Ro- 
tarians who have honored him with 
their confidence. 


The administration of a so unusual 
an organization as is Rotary is ex- 
tremely exacting, demanding and re- 
ceiving the expenditure of a greater 
amount of time, energy and thought 
than would be willingly contributed 
by any group of business men to any 
other call than that of service to 
Rotary. 


Your Board must function in a 
dual capacity. These fellow Rota- 
rians whom you have trained for lead- 
ership and when the time came, have 
so signally honored, are entrusted by 
you to faithfully guard our common 
ideals, to direct and guide according 
to policy which the clubs year by year 
lay down in convention assembled, to 
administer these co-ordinated policies, 
to extend the Rotary movement 
throughout the commercial centers of 
many countries, and to conduct the 
business and financial affairs of a go- 
ing concern whose combined income 
and outgo now approximate a half a 
million dollars a year. 

The men we choose for this task 
are not supermen but of ourselves, 
not leisured men but men actively en- 
gaged in business or profession, not 
men of special privilege but men who 
retain their membership in Rotary only 
because each fills a classification in 
the Rotary Club in his home city. 

These men are not attracted to 
their high position because of hope 
of personal power or lust of decora- 
tive office, for even if such were the 
motive the democratic simplicity 0! 
our organization would make realiza- 
tion impossible. 

No man-made judgment can evel 
be infallible but I believe that the his- 
tory of this International Association 
shows that each succeeding adminis 
tration has carried on with loyalty 
and has built well. It has been the 
constant aim of the present adminis 
tration to merit equal place with those 
which have preceded. 

Is it necessary to assure you that 
we have fairly and honestly and faith- 
fully given of our best? Today we 
come before you humbly conscious 0! 
how inadequate must be the service 
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which any man can render to his fel- 
jowmen, and in particular, to this 
great | ving and living movement 
which we know as Rotary. 


In a few days our term of service 
will have ended, another group no less 
willing and it may well be, much more 
competent, will take up the task where 
we left off. We will then resume our 
places in the ranks, and grateful for 
the experience and the vision which 
we have obtained because of the con- 
fidence that. you have reposed in us, 
we pledge ourselves to more humble 
but no less purposeful service to the 
ereat cause Of Rotary. 


No report would be complete 
which did not bear grateful testimony 
to the efficiency and loyalty of our 
headquarters staff. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Perry and the men and women 
associated with him are giving such 
willing and faithful service as only 
Rotary itself knows how to render. 


Every Rotarian may well be proud 
of our central service station and the 
high type of Rotary men and women 
who comprise the staff. 


Rotary is a monument to no man 
but to all who serve. Few have earned 
such an enduring place in the esteem 
and affection of Rotarians the world 
over as has the man who from the be- 
ginning of the Association has been 
its secretary. Rotary will never know 
its debt to Chesley Perry. 


What has the future in store for 
Rotary, and what is Rotary’s ultimate 
place in the world? This depends 
upon you and me and all of the 
eighty-one thousand men who today 
are proud to call themselves Rotarians. 
We are builders not for today, but for 
all time. Sure of secure foundation, 
certain of the 1:aaterials, shall we be 
equally certain of the structure which 
we are rearing? So long as we re- 
main true to fundamentals, true to 
ourselves and true exemplars of serv- 
ice and goodwill we may march on 
to meet the future with the serene 
confidence of men who dare to do 
and doing dare. 


This Rotary movement is but in its 
youth. The day is not far distant 
when within the encompassing circle 
ot its rugged wheel shall be numbered 
ai! the nations of the earth. 


Let us waste no time in idle 
dreams, nor indulgence in compla- 
cency. Nor let us take ourselves too 
seriously lest, missing the leaven of 
humor, we lose our way. 

[he great tasks of the future 
rit well be the present tasks of to- 
ay, 


_To be useful, to be happy is to 


‘ove and to serve. 
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Strangers Three 


ESSIMIST and Optimist met one day 
P and they began to discuss the merits 
of their respective philosophies. 

“Everything that is, isn’t,” said the 
Pessimist. “Nothing can be set to 
rights.” 

Optimist replied, “You are wrong, 
friend; everything that isn’t, is. From 
nothing everything was created. For 
everything wrong there is a remedy.” 


Then the Pessimist challenged him: 
“Come, let us take the open road to- 
gether; we will see what we shall see.” 


They had hardly started before they 
were overtaken by a stranger. His face 
had no trace of bitterness. Pessimist felt 
indifferent toward him. He was very 
silent; no inviting smile illuminated his 
countenance. Optimist felt no attract- 
tion toward him. But he seemed civil 
enough, so they invited him to join their 
philosophic walk. 
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A “Real” Rest 


When considering a “change of scene,” be sure GZ 
that the new surroundings are not only pleasant, é 
but also substantially healthful. 

Battle Creek combines the most refreshing nat- Aff 
ural environment with scientific methods and the Lie 
most complete equipment for medical advice and : 


Here, in a climate cooled by lake breezes—in =e 
one of nature’s most charming vacation spots— E 
you may enjoy all the benefits of a restful vaca- 
tion to which is added a really scientific course of 
health training. 

And here you may enjoy the thrill of the out- 


If you are planning a sojourn or vacation, get 
the facts about a “real’’ rest vacation at Battle 
Creek. Get back to nature for a while. 


Send for These Free Booklets Ss = 


A copy of our Vacation Booklet and 


Illustrated Prospectus will be mailed =p ? 
free on request. Write for them today. Ja 
Pa a 


The Battle Creek Za 

Sanitarium = 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Box 210 
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The three were only an hour or so on 
the road when they came upon a car 
stalled in a ditch. 


“That fellow will never get that car 
out of that ditch in this forsaken place,” 
said the Pessimist. 


mi. ly replied the Optimist, “he will get 
clear all right. Some farmer with a team 
will be along by and by.” 


They turned to their new companion 
for his opinion, but in the same moment 
they saw him get down and under the 
car. They watched him for some min- 
utes. Soon he arose, covered with the 
dirt of the road. He said to the owner 
of the car, “Friend, if you will get in and 
take the wheel, I'll shove from behind, 
and I think you will pull out all right.” 
In a few seconds the car started off, 
and the two philosophers inquired his name. 


“Friends, my name is Peptimist. I am 
by occupation a Doer. What is not, I 
cause to be. What is wrong, I right. My 


>. 


tools are thought and action.”—“Barron’s. 






Vacation 


door life—swimming, golf, tennis, riding, motoring, : if 
boating, tramping, volley-ball, and many other = 
pleasant recreations. a 
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HORACE L. WIGGINS, Vice President 
J. LESLIE KINCAID, Vice President 











CLARK’S CRUISES by Can. Pac. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


1o are s 19th Cruise, February 3 


maz MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Europe and Passion Play Parties $500 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N New York 
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VAN HOUSENS FAVOR CO. inc. 
81 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 

















Post Office Box 322 
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Address 





If carbon is your trouble WITCH will take care of it 


. SS, ve W 


Removes Carbon From All Kinds of 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to all metals. 


WITCH is a preparation made after exhaustive experimentation, and can be relied 
upon to remove carbon from your motor. 
full of WITCH into the cylinders, replace spark plugs, wait a few minutes and start 
motor. The carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 


Fill out attached coupon and inclose $1.50 to 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CO. 





Rotarian CHAS. E. GAY, President 





ITCH 


Knocks CARBON Knocks 


If not, how could it be put up in metal cans? 


Simply remove spark plugs, spray a bulb 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ET the “bug” somehow on thi; Boy 

question. If I read the signs aright, 
International Rotary in a very short time 
is going to be a leading agency in em. 
phasizing and in demonstrating in a prac- 
tical way the unalterable fact that sound 
Manhood comes from safe Boyhood. With 
all the good work we have done, we are 
still miles behind many of our neighbors. 
It is the one big thing ahead of us. Help- 
ing boys-who are to be men—there is no 
finer business than that, and an investmen; 
of money and services in it pays never- 
ceasing dividends—From “Capital Cogs,” 
Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y. 


® 


Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 
Population, 19,200 
At a recent meeting Max Ballard 
and L. L. Smith reported on the 
boys survey of Moose Jaw and sug- 
gested that 40 club members take 
the same number of boys, become 
intimately acquainted with them, 
and among other things encourage 
them to— 

(a) Attend Sunday school regu- 
larly ; 

(b) Keep up in their school work; 

{c) Secure a place on their school 
baseball team; 

(d) Stick to school, go back to 
school, or take up some supple 
mentary educational work; 

(e) Be self-supporting as far as pos 
sible, i. @., repaying in some 
way benefits received. 

Thirty members have each vol- 
unteered to take a boy. 


® 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Population, 126,500 


Six high-school boys selected 
from the three high schools of Des 
Moines gave the Rotary Club an 
example of what they could do in 
the way of extemporaneous speak 
ing at the club meeting, the pro- 
gram for which was furnished by 
the boys work committee. 

Thirty minutes before the pro- 
gram began each boy drew — 
topics from a hat, from which he 
chose the subject that he would 
speak upon. The subjects inclu ided 
the following. “Henry Ford and 
Mussel Shoals”; “Poincare and the 
New French Government”; “World- 
Wide Business Conditions’ ; “One 
Year of Republican Rule”; “The 
Washington Arms Conference.” 

The boys demonstrated that they 
are learning something besides rules 


in their English class work at 


school. They came in before the 


} 
club, one at a time, and presente? 
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arguments that anyone might be 
proud to render after hours of prep- 


® 


Malden, Massachusetts 
Population, 49,100 
The secretary reports that his 


Rotary Club organized a field day 
for the boys of the eighth and ninth 


aration 


grades and that it was most success- 
fully held under the management 
of Rotarians and athletic leaders of 
the city. 

® 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Population, 99,000 


Retiring Boys Work Chairman 
Howard J. Underhill has sent in a 
splendid report concerning his year 
‘§ service which shows that very 
effective work has been done in 
‘Big Brothering” orphan boys, act- 
ing as probation officers of the Ju- 
venile Court, co-operating with the 
Recreation Department, providing a 
Boys’ Camp, giving Vocational 
Guidance, promoting Boy Scouting 
and Athletics, safeguarding coasting 
hills and putting on a “Back-to- 
School” Campaign. 

Referring to the “Safeguarding of 
Coasting Hills,” this was accom- 
plished through having the Chief of 
Police designate certain inclined 
thoroughfares as coasting hills. for 
children. The law does not permit 
the closing of these streets entirely, 
but it was the thought of the chief 
of police that coasting should be lo- 
calized and made safer. The Rotary 
club co-operated in this work by in- 
stalling iron rods and red pennants 
at all street corners intersecting the 
coasting hills. 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Population, 57,900 


The chairman of the Junior Ro- 
tary Work Committee reports that 
at a recent meeting of the club every 
member was introduced to a boy 
with whom he will be expected to 
form a close acquaintance during 
the ensuing year and to give enough 
of his time and personality “so that 
the personality and character of the 
Rotarian may become a definite and 
lasting contribution to the character 
ot the boy.” The boys selected for 
this purpose are not juvenile court 
boys, but boys whose names were 
received through the schools, Sun- 
‘ay schools, and the Boy Scout or- 
ganization. The chairman says, 

Ve have a fixed program for each 
month for each Rotarian to follow 
out, and a fixed report for him to 
make to the club at the end of that 
month, showing whether or not he 
has tried out his program. It is 
4 thorough follow-up plan to see 
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that no member evades or shirks 
his duty.” 

Following is the program of work 
for the first month as outlined for 
the Rotarians by the committee: 


Cal on Boy at Home, and explain to both 
boy and parents the purposes for which the 
Junior movement was started. 

Visit Boy at School, and interview teach- 
ers and find out boy’s faults; advise how 
to correct them, and follow this up with 
frequent inquiries. 

Visit Boy at Sunday School (if he attends 
one) ; if he does not, try and get him to do 
so at once. 

Take Boy to Church Next Sunday Night. 
Take him home after church. 
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Explain the principles of Rotary to the 
boy, and tell him what Rotary stands for— 
Service Above Self. 

On the last Thursday in April you will be 
requested to make a written report on 
what you have done for the boy. Blanks 
will be furnished for this purpose. 

Let each and every one of us make a sin- 
cere effort to make this boys movement the 
biggest thing we have ever done. 


® 
Tacoma, Washington 
Population, 96,900 
The Tacoma Rotary Club invited 
all the boys who were graduating 
from the eighth grade this summer 
to be their guests at luncheon, and 











and 
The noise from a crowd in your store might ring 
in your ears, yet the ring of the cash register 


may never be heard. It’s cash on the counter 
that counts, not names in a book. 








‘“‘Value’’ of business depends upon a high per- 
centage of cash sales. A cash sale is an actual 
turnover, producing immediate profits, and 
funds for immediate buying. 


Business on a ledger may be an asset; but not 
if the cost of carrying it is borne by a steady 
cash customer. It’s tough on the customer. 
It’s tougher on you. 


Thousands of merchants throughout the 
United States will tell you that ‘‘d*Al’’ Green 
Trading Stamps have increased the ‘“‘value’’ 
of their business by increasing cash trade. 
And at the same time these tokens have in- 
creased their ‘‘volume’’ of business. 


What the SPERRY SERVICE has done for 
thousands since 1896, it can do for you during 
1922, and in years to come. 


Send for a copy of 


‘““DIGNITY — THAT DEPARTMENT STORE DISEASE” 
You'll like it 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 


114 5th Avenue NEW YORK 





































(CULVER is above all things else an 
American School for American boys. 
Its methods of teaching and its splendid 
resources are used to equip the boy in 
every way for the problems of modern 
life. 

Culver attracts the attention of leaders 
in every community and in every line of 
business endeavor. 


The Registration Bureau 





ULVER., sssaeany 
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THE 





ACADEMY 


83% of Culver graduates enter col- 
leges and universities, taking their places 
among the leaders in class-room and 
school activities. Culver is not run for 
profit. The boy gets the benefit of 
every dollar invested. 

Write for a catalog to learn of Culver 
methods and of the $2,000,000 equip- 


ment, 





CULVER, indiana 
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MILITARY ACA DEMY 





for the clean, 


personal, 





Commercial Courses. High standard of Scholarship. 


under U. 8. Govt. 
M. MATHIS, A.M., 
‘Garam 
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For the Upbuilding of Manly Boys 


Best equipped — boys’ school in the South 
manly, 
faculty of University-trained experts who give 
sympathetic attention day and 
Thorough training for moral, 
physical development. Scientific, Classical and 
Clean athletics” Military Dept. 
Certificate admits to pene leet a ap v7 Gane 
For hand illu: arated catalos contat ng the complete story eights, address 
= “ee £ F L.L.B., President, Box 144, Lebanon, Tenn. 









red-blooded boy. Strong 


















wh r (iF t FR 
WARD-BELMONT 
For Girntis anv Younc Womtn 
Four years Preparatory; two year College; 
Conservatory of Music, Art, Expression, 


Home Economics, etc. Booklets on request. 
References required. 


Rotarian J. D. BLANTON, President 
Address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights Box208 Nashville, Tenn. 








This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 





LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 314 in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Embl:ms, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago, 











Morgen Park Military Academy 


14 maine ness commer of Chisago; country surroun 

Accredited at leading universities. Training under West 
Point graduate. Very oe > Athletic and recrea- 
tional activities. Board of Trustees—not 
for —_ Separate myers ak. for younger boys. Catalog. 


Cole H. D. Abelis, Box. 2100 Morgan Park, Chicago, Ills. 














800 PREPARED SPEECHES 

800 15-Minute prepared speeches, ora- 
tions, essays, debates, addresses and lec- 
tures on the following subjects: Finance, 
Education, Religion, Political and — 
Occasions, sp for B Chure! 
Societies, Club Talks, Reunions and pw 
niversaries, After-Dinner Talks, Noon-day 
Lanch Talks, Debates for all occasions. 
Average cost 5 to lic each in group lots. 
All speeches written by college or uni- 
versity graduates. Write for list. 














Public Speakers Society, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa 











Price $10.00 Per Gross 


‘Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the “food” 


and “talk’’; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
pag cer from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
ly interested in  aweed or. re Shrines 1 OO we manufacture 
similar hats for M wo - . F., Moose, 
K. T., K. ae ok many other 
organizations, as oh as Fedele and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. 


BEISTLE CoO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 


Yours for service, 
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their invitation was accepted by 
three hundred live-wire youngsters 


First of all the boys were given a 
good dinner. The meeting was started 
with an invocation which was {oj. 
lowed by the unfurling of the flag 
while the gathering sang “Amer. 
ica.” Two Rotarians, both of whom 
are well known and highly respected 
in the community as “men of af- 
fairs,” gave talks of the “heart ty 
heart” type showing the value to 
the boys of high-school training 
and offered the services of the Ro. 
tarians to give advice and to talk 
over problems confronting the boys 
in making their plans to go on to 
school. 


® 


Claremont, New Hampshire 
Population, 9,500 
In connection with their boys 
work this year the Claremont Ro- 
tary Club is planning to take care 
of the eyes and teeth of all boys in 
the public schools whose parents 
cannot afford to give them the nec- 
essary treatment, and have appro- 
priated a sum which, according to 
the school physician, is sufficient to 
cover the expenses. They are also 
starting a fund for milk and ice for 
sick boys. 


® 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
Population, 33,400 

The following letter and news 
items were sent in by the secretary 
of the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce and are published as an 
unusual expression of appreciation 
of good work by Rotary: 

“You are aware that the chamber 
of commerce of every city is deeply 
interested in the work for boys, 
which is done by Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and other organizations. 

“We believe that the best invest- 
ment such clubs can make is to de- 
vote time and attention to boyhood 
in order to make better future citi 
zens. The Wilmington Rotary Club 
was among the first in this section 
to appreciate the importance of 
keeping behind the boys of the com- 
munity. About 1916, they started 
their work and they have had on 
did results since. 

“Since the office staff of the clam- 
ber of commerce is not represented 
in either the Rotary, Kiwanis, 0 
Lions Club, we feel that we are 11 4 
position to appreciate the splendid 
work these clubs maintain along 
every line. The Rotary club has 
about 125 boys in their club, and 
the Kiwanians about 200. 

“You may be interested in know 
ing that Wilmington, N. C., has the 
best organized and most far-reach- 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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George’s Letter to Himself 


By GEORGE A. PERSONIUS 
President of the Rotary Club of Elmira, N. Y. 


‘or's Note—It is the duty of the president of the 


Rotar’ lub of Elmira, N. Y., to write a letter of greeting 


to cach Rotarian on his birthday. As the days passed by, 
the president of the club finally came to his own name on 
the list, so he wrote a letter to himself. Here is his letter 


vith its fine Rotary sentiment :] 


October the Eleventh. 


EORGE, as to-morrow is your birthday, would it not 
fe be well for you to pause and take a little inventory of 
yourself, —check up, so to speak—find out what you really 
ought to be,—then honestly charge off your depreciation. 


\What do you owe to God, your Country, your Home 
Town, your Friends? Let’s “begin at the beginning.” 
Your parents were honest God-fearing people—you were 
raised in a Christian home,—you started with that valuable 
asset, a good name. You have always enjoyed the best of 
health, your mother lived until you grew to manhood, always 
loving you, trusting, planning, sacrificing, praying for you— 
you remember all this only too well. Now are you all that 
your dear old mother had hoped that yeu would be? Have 
you always given credit to the Heavenly Father for the 
blessings you enjoy; have you always been willing to stand 
and be counted in defense of His words and His name? 
No, you fell down, George, time and time again—you have 
not made good. 


Your fore-fathers landed here one hundred and eighty 
years ago—forty years before this country became a Re- 


b public. Your people have engaged in every war, in the 


forming of this Republic, and for its defense. You are not 
entitled to any credit, nor any special privileges for what 
they did, but you should not be unmindful of the blood that 
has been shed for you—you should have reverence for the 
laws of the land, and insist on their enforcement. You 
should also keep on the look-out for the man that landed 
yesterday—the stranger in our midst who has come here 
to make his home. He is in need of your advice, your 
good will, your sympathy; we cannot hope that he will 
become one of us so long as he remains a stranger. 


How do you stand on this, George? 

You struck this town many years ago, George. No 
one heralded your coming, nor realized that you were here, 
even after you had arrived. You had, at that time, fifteen 
cents borrowed capital. Taking into consideration your 
assets at the start, you have prospered. 


You love the old town; you wouldn’t live anywhere 
else. You will finish up and be laid away here. From a 
sentimental point of view, its the best town on earth. Did 
you ever tell anyone about it? 


But George, the real reason that the old town seems 
‘0 good to you is because of your friends that live in the 
‘own. The real fellows—the fellows who call you by yom 
Orst ni ame—who advise with you—trust you—believe in 
you—willing to fight for you. 


ary rightfully teaches that a man’s greatest assets 
€ ‘frieudpeuaianalin without friends, the richest man is 
poor. <\re you deeply appreciative of the loyalty and value 
°! your friends; have you thanked them for the cheering 
word ind helping hand—are you as eager in turn, to serve 
mee? Settle these things, George, in your own mind, to- 
re you start another year, “and pray there may 
erving chance you miss—then Earth, as well as 
Heaven will bring you bliss.” 


be no 
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dibiins THE BURKE GOLF CO., Dept. H-2, Newark, Chio 
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op? New MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
A Favored Mecca of Particular Rotarians 
AMERICAN PLAN CAPACITY 600 NOW OPEN 
New Jersey’s Finest A la Carte Grill 














Hot and Cold Sea Water In All Rooms. 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best. 
Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing. | 
NewSwimming Tank Adjoining. Fine Ocean Bathing. 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Rotarian, Manager 


N. Office - 8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDONNELL & CO.: Members New York Stock Exchange 
WINTER RESORT - DE SOTO HOTEL, SAVANNAH, GA 
iS) The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South Open Jan. 1st until May Ist 
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EE5-(ALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Mirror 


DUPLEX REAR VIEW MIRROR 
ADDS SAFETY AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


or it costs you nothing. 
Fill out attached coupon. We do the rest. 
SEES-ALL MFG.CO., SEATTLE 
1810 Westlake Ave. Eastern Supply Depot, Champaign, Ill. 


————e ee ew ee ee EO ene ee eee ee 


Ed. Kennard, Pres 

All right, Ed, rll try your Sees-All 
Mirror on my car for two weeks. If I 
like it I will send you a check for $3.00; 
otherwise I will return it to you. 
DDR: osc cdanaasaesssscvesaaehhcony suadeseess 
Address 
UOT cea scans sin ss0dcnoesdansabieheneveumaees 
i | reer Open () Closed () 














NORTHEY 


REFRIGERATORS 


COOLERS 


For All Purposes—Any Size, S' 
or Finish ne 


ICE CREAM CABINETS 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
122 PARK AVE. 
Waterloo, lowa, or 
Jobbers Everywhere 
Fred L. Northey, Rotarian 


QUALITY, SERVICE, PRICE 
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COMPETITION 
IN ATTENDANCE 


Attendance Record by 
Districts 


(In Order of Percentages) 
































DIVISION A—35 Clubs 


Division A—Clubs having between 200 and 30 
members. 


TEN HIGHEST 




































































FIRST DIVISION—Highest Ten a 
<= is 
ae ers 5 - he & . 
e te Name of _Club a 42 £ ‘ ; 
Z10 = © & = 3 $f 
cgiz | 2 /§ leg. Zein 
=8 | Be 18 [eos "Sacramento, Calif........... 212.75] 4 | 93.65 
Name of S52 | S38 ies loe 8 "Oakland, Calif...... 2.22.2! 225.00] 4 | 90.2 
Governor 36 =e 25 B'3 |2 ac 1San Antonio, Tex........... 207.00} 4 | 89.9) 
# O#|O.8 g 20 Ot. TWorcester, Mass............| 246.00) 4 88.4] 
& heig, | de ee % Z ° SERMION, ROM cece es cs ee cis 245.60) 5 82.52 
5 65/6 Fo | s2|°<o 10Oklahoma a ORB so. 200.00} 5 82.50 
a 6.2 de] pis $ S ft — , Man.. «2 dtapeis So 5 82.16 
a) ZOZmM <5 ' <3 ZES SMe axsuy sa 221.00; 5 | 81.63 
1119|Jos. A. Caulder....| 16] 0 | 72.38/91.39] 16 Oral “3” Sigh 211.00) 5 | 80,95 
1123/Chas. B. Bills...... 58| 0 | 63.18/89.82| 58 en. eee 268.001 5 | 80.37 
1121/Harvey D. Parker “|i ° pa oon * a 
1! 8iJohn A. T one P a 
1122|Eenest L. Skeel....| 34| 0 | 78.26|86.25| 34 FIVE LOWEST 
reee re A. Holmgreen. . : ay = . Ss 
117 = "| g2| 1 | 64.44/84.94| 80 yay oo ag Aetna aa 5 | 
9016 Luther A. Brewer ‘| 72| © | 59.13/84.62| 70 Evansville, Ind... ||| ||| 200.00] 5 Sone 
7014 \Carl Faust... ‘| 48| 0 | 56.95|84.29) 45 oston, Mass.............. 268.60} 5 | 62.69 
*Milwaukee, Wis...... |... 284.00! 4 | 64.89 
ECOND DIVISION—Unluc 
SEC bay ky DIVISION B—129 Clubs 
irteen 
Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 
7\Jos. A. Turner.....| 58| 0 | 54.26 83.73) 53 rs 
1S ACH. Zimmerman | 64| 0 |56.53 '83.11| 60 TEN HIGHEST 
13 T. Graham Hall. a ; a noe 4 
T J. Davis...... \. . 7 ; 
weiClone, rh ty 60| 2 |64.62 81.53 56 — Falls, N. Y.........| 149.00] 5 93.69 
3'J. Lyle Kinmonth..| 50| 0 | 75.42 |81.06| 54 K am, Wash.......... 120.00} 5 | 91.48 
6)Roy Ne Neville........ 53| 0 |59.90/81.04| 47 es ~ ony See 137.00} 5 | 91.0 
9'Geo. E. Barnes.. 40! 0 | 68.13 80.05 7 WORM, GOEL. os ice wee 117. 5 91.00 
Hart . ly "| 55! © |96.30 (79.96) 45 ¢Phoenix, Ariz Rijamn cick wee oe 113.25) 4 90.97 
11|C. H. Wills........ 50| 0 | 65.69 |79.85| 43 sLynn, Mass................ 115.00/ 4 | 90.43 
S/Ed. L. Stock....... 59| 0 | 67.13 |79.18| 49 ne ly ee eR 106.00) 5 | 90.37 
10|Robert Patterson. .! 51; 1 | 84.49|77.88' 39 Faieont We va ta... eee eee eyes 4 | ay 
2|Herbert C. Wilson. Hl 51| 0 | 73.02 |77.55| 39 ‘Jacksonville, he 2s pike ae: 2 90.10 
SUMMARY FIVE LOWEST 
% Springfield, Mass........... 188.00) 4 58.93 
Cale Ren tet eeeteiots compass ie attend hg ayer 190.20 5 | 62.25 
Number of Clubs reporting average per cent -Atlantle City, N. /N, oe Peabpe aes: ape : oe 
BO See ree 1,020 3Springfield, ie ROK: 100.001 5 65.00 


Number of on reporting average per cent 

of less than 7 

Number of EE clubs neglecting to 

report on time 

Total number of Clubs competing......... 1,115 
—— e per cent attendance in districts 
nited States, Canada and Newfound- 


83.39 














DIVISION C—343 Clubs 


Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 1 
members. 


























he ol, a dd SR ar ee rt TEN HIGHEST 
TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A or we 
cise :’ | STANDING OF THE CLUBS | shiszen.Fals,0= ae 
Get . Kasten Time Stamp and record eg 4 
exactly the minute letters, orders or - oeedyy oa edhe ellie itl Ke ; 
other matters that come in and go out. IN ATTENDANCE —— i : 44 
og — Stamps are eee, *Ventura, Calif 5 97.70 
uit for long service, an wor TED Ricice osis + dunie-n d's 5 97.65 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. FOR MONTH OF MAY, 1922 Sheffield, “his iewacyee teeewe 4 96.57 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 5Pueblo, aap ePETe: 4 | 96.56 
giving prices. 
HENRY KASTENS ST DIVISION AA—13 Clubs 
‘acsimile im eae a 
mem eae ee mene eeoe fim = Division AA—Clubs with membership of 300 or 2 RR Hees 91.60) 5 55.45 
ew York City, N. ¥. wu 28197 3 43 PM more. Missoula, Mont............ 79.00) 5 | 60.00 
e ‘Bridge ort, Conn........... 78.00} 4 | 60.10 
" *Lewiston & Auburn, Me.....| 76.00) 4 | 4 
6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS | a ly ‘Potteville, Pa......-.------ =! 
covenn® a feomaine. man epee Renee sage pent | 4 Md 2 w 
Merchandising, Salesmanship an ‘axation all pre- ec 
paid — a. bd nd $1.50. clnstructive, educa- Name of Club 4 3 £ eo DIVISION D—595 Clubs 
c . act ° i ” t ” 
ara wees Ei oh cose eatilie alacant abt $ |2 3 zs Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members 
a” %\, . ” See 316.50; 5 89.34 TEN HIGHEST 
Indianapolis, Ind. cas y< w a's win Ve 306.00; 4 81.55 
| San Francisco, a 300.00; 3 79.22 , 
GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS | Toronto, Ont... 50200000. 370.00) 4 | 78.92 | Wilinton, TH... eee... 47.00) 5 | 108 
Can buy d he Indian. ansas City, MO............. . 5 WONG, Cee as hres sicvs ves 5 ’ 
gd ppt weg _ | Buffalo, N.Y... 00000000000 $48.50, 4 | 74.06 | "Mission, Texaa 0000000... 29.00 5 | 1008 
etroit, Mic odd cteane . nion City, Ind............ \< : 
U. S. NDIAN AGEN GUARANTEE | prooklyn, N. ¥........0..... 406.00| 4 | 67.50 lows Fai, lows... ees 21.00} 5 — 
it is genuine. aS Sees 96 MEN I Se a ay a c.eiomae .00; 4 — 
NAVAJOS MAKE THE BEST SADDLE BLANKETS — § Cleveland, Ohio............. 349.00} 4 59.00 Brewtem, Ale os. kc. 17.00} 4 | 100. 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list. Syracuse, N.Y. cevveccessses] $23.00) 4 | 87.35 *Wellington, Kan............ 48.40) 5 Pr} 
eee 7.00; 4 54. See ee -25 x 
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ry, ey 4 

Fut Carn... «oe 32.00, 5 | 53.10 

acl Tend..«<cicesures 49. 4 63.64 

‘Beloit, Wis... occecsseucane . e 
we WR 22° 36.00 4 | 65.00 





‘Connersv™— 
HONORABLE MENTION 
having, regularly, less than four meetings per 
es getting onorable mention for the percent- 
ages attained. 


SWchita, Kans (Division A)..| 207.00) 2 | 87.44 
cane, Ve. (Division B)...| 112.00] 2 | 90.18 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
MEETINGS 


There were one hundred and twenty- 
three Rotary clubs which held a total of 
182 one-hundred-per-cent meetings in 
May, as follows: 











Eastland, Tex...... 
Electra, Tex....... 
Faribault, Minn... . 


*Ningara Falls, Ont.8 
ae 

Flagstaff, Ariz......1 
i 1 

1 


+Clinton, I 

*Mission, Tex. . 6 

*Union City, Ind.. .5 

*Jowa Falls, Ia... . .5 
4 
4 





+ s, Kans... GrandJunction,Colo. 
pas Calif ives Greenville, Pa...... 1 
*Donna, Tex......-4 Harrisonburg, Va... 1 
*Brewton, Ala...... 4 Hastings, Mich... ..1 
Anaheim, Calif... .4 Havre, Mont.......1 
Stuttgart, Ark.....4 Havre de Grace, Md.1 
Wellington, Kans. .4 Hayward, Calif..... 1 
Brainerd, Minn... .3 Huntington Park, 
Bridgeton, N. J... .3 Gate hats ee v's 
Crookston, Minn...3 Jefferson, Ia 1 
Daytona, Fla...... 3 Lexi ite Ga. ok 
Donora, Pa......-3 McAllen, Tex...... 1 
Flora, Ill........-3 Medicine Hat, Alta. .1 
F Lauderdale, Fla. .3 Merced, Calif... ... 1 
Longmont, Colo.. .3 Mercedes, Tex... ...1 
Opelika, Ala......- 3 Monongahela, City, 
Sayre, Pa......--- 3 |, Pree 1 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis.3 Monte Vista, Colo. .1 
Alameda, Calif... .2 Mooresville, N. C...1 
Algona, Ia.....-.- 2 Morris, Ill......... 1 
Buhl, Idaho...... 2 Morristown, N. J...1 
Chillicothe, Mo... .2 Mt. Clemens, Mich.1 
Endicott, N. Y....2 Mt. Holly, N. J....1 
Herrin, Ill........ 2 Mt. Pleasant, Ia....1 
Lafayette, La.....2 Mt. Pleasant, Tex...1 
Lambertville, N.J..2 Napa, Calif........ 1 
Larned, Kans... . .2 Newton, Kans......1 
Live Oak, Fla... ..2 Norman, Okla......1 
Longview, Tex... .2 Oxnard, Calif...... 1 
Monticello, Ia... ..2 Pasadena, Calif.....1 
Nevada, Ia... 2 Pascagoula, Miss... .1 
Owatonna, Minn. .2 Porterville, Calif...1 
Peru, Ill... . Dede Port Hope, Ont.....1 
Port Jervis, N. Y..2 Prescott, Ariz......1 
Salem, N. » acta Prince Albert, Sask..1 
San Marcos, Tex...2 Rexburg, Idaho... .1 
Spanish Fork, Utah2 Ridgefield Park, 
Aberdeen, Miss....1 UO See eae 
Alliance, Nebr.....1 Rutherford, N. J....1 
Boulder, Colo... ..1 Salinas, Calif... a 
Brownsville, Pa... .1 San Bonito, Tex... .1 
Calexico, Calif... ..1 San Rafael, Calif... .1 
Chicago Heights, Il11 Santa Ana, Calif... .1 
Cicero, Ill.........1 Santa Cruz, Calif...1 
Cloquet, Minn.....1 Scottdale, Pa.......1 
Coeur d’Alene,Idahol Sedalia, Mo........1 
Coffeyville, Kans. .1 Stillwater, Okla.....1 
Colton, Calif...... 1 Terrell, Tex........1 
Commerce, Tex... .1 Thomasville, N. C..1 
Concord, N. C.....1 Titusville, Pa...... 1 
ate, Ten.i.csee8 1 Uvalde, Tex.... Ls 
Dinuba, Calif... ..1 Ventura, Calif......1 
Dothan, Ala. cae Woodlawn, Pa......1 





ae notes that all meetings during “the “month were 
100 
. 0 





Profit and Loss 
ROFIT ?—Loss? 
Who shall declare this good—that 
ill?— 

When good and ill so intertwine 
But to fulfill the vast design 
Of an Omniscient Will?— 
When seeming gain but turns to loss,— 
When earthly treasure proves but dross,— 
And what seemed loss but turns again 
To high, eternal gain? 
Wisest the man who does his best, 
And leaves the rest 
To him who counts not deeds alone, 
But sees the root, the flower, the fruit, 
And calls them one. 
—John Oxenham. 
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DO YOU 
- CONTRIBUTE 


to the 1,500,000 razor blades 
that are discarded daily as unfit 
for further use? 
Perhaps you don’t realize that 90% of 
these blades only need proper stropping 
to make them good for many more shaves. 


That’s K! d STROP| — 


where 
It carefully draws the old blade up and down the thick, abrasive 
“barber shop” leather making it just like new—keen and sharp, 
ready for another velvety smooth shave. 

And the operation can be repeated day after day, the life of the blade depending 
wholly upon the quality of the steel. 

Think of the economy—the relief from continuous blade expense. The 
saving actually pays for Kit-Strop. And think of the joy of a smooth ~ 
painless shave every morning—a keen, sharp blade always ready for use. wae > 

Buy Kit-Strop today from your dealer, or send direct. Invest $2.50 in . 
permanent shaving satisfaction. te 


THE T-C KIT-STROP CoO. 


General Office Eastern Office 
Standard Oil Bidg., 910 So. Michigan Ave 1834 Broadway 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 



















































Identify Your Office 


~ 


Hang one of these solid bronze 
Rotary emblems over your 
desk. Use the neat gold Rotary 
seals on your correspondence. 
Let your associates know that 
you are affiliated with one of 
the livest of live organizations. 


We make Rotary emblems and 
decorations for every occasion 
—banners, flags, pennants, 
arm bands, hat bands, etc. 


Rotary emblems, as shown, 
can be” had in bronze, alumi- 
num, papier mache, or wall 
board, from 4” to 22” in diam- 
eter, at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $40.00 each. 


any Rotarian’s check is 
good 





ORDER TODAY 








Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 


1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MATCHLESS 


8 6 6 WO Dao 
PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS- GRAND PIANOS 
AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Over A53:0@0 in daily FETS 


ok MILTON PIANO COMPANY 
= 


ROTARY CLUB EXHIBITIONS 


To display pictures, maps, drawings, 
charts, photographs, without injuring 
the exhibits or marring the walls, use 


' Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
The fine needle point protects and the glass head holds 
the exhibited article tightly to the wall. Samples 
free to Rotarians. 

Seld by hardware, stationery, drug Per 
and photo supply stores everywhere 10¢ Pkt. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Secretaries: Send 4 cents in stamps for Rotary 
Club Attendance Chart 
12-2 Berkley St. Philadelphia 





«* 542-548 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 
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COMFORT COURTESY 
CONVENIENCE 


The 


Powers Hotel 


Rochester, N. Y. 
350 Rooms 300 Baths 


HOME OF: 


Rotary-Luncheons Tuesdays— 
Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rochester 
Kiwanis Club 
Cornell Club of Rochester 
Lions Club 
Knights of Columbus Club 
City Club 
Realtors of Rochester 
A. W. O. L. Club 
Engineers Club 


ILO J. MESSNER, Pres. & Mgr. 








CMa Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 





























Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





Your advertisement in ‘‘The Rotary Wheel” will appeal directly 
to 5,000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers. Advertising rates are moderate and will be sent promptly 
upon application. 

Address subscriptions (with check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to Rotary International, 910 So. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., or Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 

















Addvess {awec, ENVELOPE 


== 
——— Prevents Costly Error of Placing Enclosure 
in Wrong Envelope e 
Saves Cost of Addressing Gets Mail Out Promptly 


BERKOWITZ ©3¥i52°5<° 










































Hotel Lincoln Joliet, Ill. 
Lincoln Square Indianapolis 
Headquarters Rotary Round Table Woodruff Inn 
We. R. ee ee Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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New Rotary Clubs 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Club \, 
1178. Special representative, Jame, 
Parks, of Boston; president, Hiram W 
Colton; secretary, Frank T. Evans 


Brewton, Alabama. Club No. 117 
Special representative, Allen Crenshaw 
of Andalusia; president, D. Burke Hayes: 
secretary, Harry H. Rabb. : 


Glens Falls, New York. Club No. 1180 
Special representative, Dwight Marvin 
of Troy; president, Frank M. Smalley. 
secretary J. Theo Beaudet. ns 


_ Elgin, Illinois. Club No. 1181 Spe- 
cial representative, William R. Uhlemann 
of Chicago; president, Edward N. Herb, 
ster; secretary, Eldred G. Aubrey. 


_ Nevada, Iowa. Club No. 1182. Spe. 
cial representative, Edgar A.-Francis, of 
Marshalltown; president, Jay G. Dutton: 
secretary, Frank W. Flack. 


Klamath Falls, Oregon. Club No. 
1183. Special representative, Andrew J. 
Bale of Portland; president, W. 0 
Smith; secretary, Fred Fleet. 


Marlborough, Massachusetts. (jy) 
No. 1184. Special representative, Lewis 
Buddy, 111 of Framingham; president, 
Robert H. Jameson; secretary, Clifton 
B. Russell. 


Opelousas, Louisiana. Club No. 1135 
Special representative, Tom Callahan, of 
Lafayete, Louisiana; president, John 


Debelieux; secretary, L. A. Andrepont. 


Pikeville, Kentucky. Club No. 1186. 
Special representative Walter Mayo, oi 
Ashland; president, J. Frank Record; 
secretary, Norman A. Chrisman. 


Poteau, Oklahoma. Club No. 1187 
Special representative, Dan C. Green, of 
Ft. Smith; president, D. M. Beal; secre- 
tary, S. K. Doyle. 


Deridder, Louisiana. Club No. 1188 
Special representative, Walter Mayo, of 
Lake Charles; president, Davis G. Luns- 
ford; secretary, B. H. Smith, Jr. 


Smith’s Falls, Ont., Canada. Club No 
1189. Special representative, Frazer S$ 
Keith, of Montreal, Quebec, Canada; 
president, Dr. W. S. Murphy; secretary 
Dr. E. H. Wickware. 


Ballston Spa, New York. Club No 
1190. Special representative, John Knick- 
erbocker, of Waterford; president, Irving 
W. Wiswall; secretary, Harry B. Dor- 
man. 


Buena Vista, Virginia. Club No. 11°! 
Special representative, Thomas J. Fa’ 
rar, of Lexington; president, Royal B. 
Embree; secretary, F. F. Sterrett 


Palo Alto, California. Club No. 11% 
Special representative, Ernest Billwiller, 
of San Jose; president, Roger M. Rob- 
erts; secretary, Howard J. Canine 


Seneca Falls, New York. Club No 
1193. Special representative, Wm. /: 
Harvie, of Auburn; president, Cal 
Smith; secretary, Merle N. Courtright. 


Miamisburg, Ohio. Club No. 1% 
Special representative, W. E. Harbottle 
of Dayton; president, Van Lear >prigé 
secretary, C. L. Mitchell. 


Montclair, New Jersey. Club No. 1!* 
Special representative, Sylvester W' 
liams, of Newark; president, Merton » 
Beebe; secretary, Henry S. Dud'cy. 


Salinas, California. Club N». ae 
Special representative, Ernest B |willer, 
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of San Jose; president, Homer T. Hay- 
ward, secretary, Frank E. Heple. 

Stratford, Ont. Canada. Club No. 
1197. Special representative, Russell T. 
Kelley, of Hamilton; president, D. M. 
Wricht; secretary, J. M. Riddell. 

Kane, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1198. 
Special representative, Harry W. Con- 
arro, of Warren; president, Robert A. 
Hill; secretary, T. G. Lyte. 


Fredericton, N. B., Canada. Club No. 
1199. Special representative, E. J. Terry, 
of St. John, N. B., Can.; presideni, R. L 
Phillips; secretary, T. A. MacDonald. 


Millersburg, Ohio.. Club No. 1200. 
Special representative, Parke Kolbe, of 
Akron; president, Charles R. Cary; sec- 
retary, Alpha C. Pence. 


Christopher, Illinois. Club No. 1201. 
Special representative, G. W. Allen of 
DuQuoin; president, Finis Hindman; 
secretary, Emmett D. Lear. 


St. Albans, West Virginia. Club No. 
1202. Special representative, Arch 
Kreig, of Charleston; President, Dr. W. 
Homer Wilson; secretary, J. Moody 
McCormick. 


Albion, New York. Club No. 1203. 
Special representative, John T. Symes, 
of Lockport; president, Harry D. Bart- 
lett; secretary, Burt C. McNall. 


Shenandoah, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1204. Special representative, Raymond 
B. Tobias, of Mount Carmel; president, 
B. H. Stockett; secretary, Chester T. 
Davis. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia. Club No. 
1205. Special representative, R. McC. 
Bullington, of Richmond; president, C. 
W. Jones; secretary, W. J. Phillips. 


Hayward, California. Club No. 1206. 
Special representative, J. Sherman Mc- 
Dowell of Alaska; president, Walter H. 
Daniels; secretary, Marcus A. W. Lee. 


Turner’s Falls, Massachusetts. Club 
No. 1207. Special representative, Robert 
Barrett, of Holyoke; president, James F. 
Quinn; secretary, C. E. Hazelton. 


_Winchester, Kentucky. Club No. 1208. 
Special representative, Ben Myers, of 
Lexington; president, Oliver R. Web- 
ber; secretary, Edgar H. Taylor. 


_Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont., Canada. 
Club No. 1209. Special representative, 
Alexander Stewart of Guelph; presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Cundick; secretary, H. 
Milton Cook. 


Grove City, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1210. Special representative, Wm. K. 
Hugus, of New Castle; president, Edwin 
Sy agi secretary, Milford L. Mc- 
ride, 


_ Kristiania, Norway. Club No. 1211. 
Special representative, none appointed. 
president, C. H. Wegge, secretary, Olaf 


Five, 


_ New London, Wisconsin. Club No. 
1212, Special representative, George R. 
Wettengel of Appleton; president. Ellis 


N. Calef; secretary, Walter D. Sharritt. 


Yarmouth, N. S. Club No. 1213 Spe- 
Clal representative, John C. Gass, of 
Halifax, president; G. Prescott Baker, 
secretary; Karl W. Baker. 


. Paintsville-Van Lear, Kentucky, Club 
4 1214, Special representative, B. F. 
Orgey of Ashland; president, James 
‘urner; secretary, Garland H. Rice. 
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FOR CLUBS, HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 


We specialize in goods with woven devices, crests, ctc. 

















This represents NAPKINS AND CLOTHS specially made for 


A ROTARY CLUB 


When you need Table Linen, will you allow us to submit samples through 
your dry goods dealer, or inquire direct? 


BROWN’S “SHAMROCK” LINENS, Ltd. 


365-367 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Stratler-operated 


The Largest Hotel in the World 
2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL wibDE 


GARTER 


Be Fair to 
Your Feet 


In later life their good con- 
dition will mean much to you. 
Keep them right—don’t swell 
the veins of your feet and 
cramp your leg muscles, by 
wearing garters that depend 
on tightness or adjustments to 
hold up the sock. 








E. Z. Garters are 35c to $1 everywhere, 
in single-grip and the E.Z. 2-Grip, 
and the new E. Z. Sport Garter. Made 
solely by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





100 writings 
from one sheet 


That’s what MultiKopy 
T & medium 
No. 95 weigh 

will give you. 

If you want 20 copies at one typing, 
use MultiKopy No. 5, light weight. 

If you want the best all-round car- 
bon paper for general office work, use 
MultiKopy No. 25, all weights. 

Whatever your work, there is a kind 
f MultiKopy made for your purpose. 
Ask your stationer. 

Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 








ULTIFOPY 


MARK 
Carbon Paper 


; 
Rind for every Purpose 














“Ready to Stick on Anything” 
Gummed Gold Paper Rotary Seals 


fe In the Official Colors 

( 2 A 23K Gold Leaf 

Mi ae $1.00 per 100 — $7.50 per 1000 

URN Internationa! Hatters Supply Co. 
New York City 





| 14 W. 4th St., 





EE [Ea 








“36 ACCOUNTING Problems Solved by C. P. A.” 
Cloth bound, loose leaf, new, original, up-to-date, 
valuable. Prepaid, $1.00. Walhamore Company, 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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International Goodwill 


(Continued from page 13) 


meets and games and to send out 
athletes. to other lands as well. We 
have our ambassadors, I know. They 
are splendid men, but do we realize 
that ambassadors touch not one-fiftieth 
the part of the population that an ath- 
lete does. A baseball pitcher receives 
ten times the publicity that a presi- 
dent gets; and so it is that we want 
to see to it that the men we send are 
men who have the instincts of chivalry, 
unblemished character, and true prin- 
ciples of sportsmanship. 

There is another way, a splendid 
way in which we can promote inter- 
nationalism and international goodwill 
and I know we are doing it, but I 
think it should be mentioned here. At 
the time of the San Francisco fire and 
earthquake, San Francisco found her- 
self in dire straits, and not only the 
cities of Chicago, New York, Balti- 
more and New York, sent assistance, 
just as those other cities had sent 
Chicago assistance in her day of trou- 
ble, but the line of friendliness did not 
remain national. Sicily has an earth- 
quake, China is in the throes of a 
famine, Russia’s teeming population is 
dying for want of bread—and the 
world answers! 

It would ill become anybody from 
Halifax to forget the morning of De- 
cember 6, 1917, when in the twinkling 
of an eye, the northern half of the 
city was laid waste and death and suf- 
fering was on every hand, and before 
the sun set, nurses had volunteered, 
doctors had organized themselves. 
supplies had been gathered, relief 
trains had been gotten together and 
were speeding on their way to that 
stricken city. And without abating 
one jot or one tittle of her profound 
gratitude and appreciation for all that 
was so splendidly done, Halifax and 
Canada will never forget for one mo- 
ment that the first relief train to 
arrive in the city of Halifax was from 
dear old Boston, in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, which glories in the Stars 
and Stripes! And then what did 
they do. They had some money left 
over after they got through. Did they 
use it for some charitable purpose in 
their own state? No. They saw 
that there was an opportunity to pro- 
vide an efficient experiment in public 
health and they sent Dr. B. Franklin 
Rayer and he organized the doctors 
and nurses, divided the city into dis- 
tricts, opened clinics, and the result is 
that today in the city of Halifax, con- 
ditions are watched by health experts 
of the North American continent 


Great experiments are being carried 
on there in public health, backed py 
the people of the United States, from 
the state of Massachusetts, and that js 
what seems to me the way in which 
international goodwill and internation- 
al understanding can be fostered—}, 
the acts of friendliness which are 
shown. 

Another thing that we want 
to do: Suppose two fellows got 
into a squabble—some dispute about 
property or contractural rights. They 
immediately think of submitting their 
case to an impartial tribunal and if 
they are wise, if you will permit me to 
say so, they immediately think of get- 
ting a couple of lawyers. I needn't 
say good lawyers, because there are 
no other kind. They think of a court 
which will consider their dispute, 
which will hear what they have to say, 
which will give judgment. They 
know that one of them is going to 
lose, but the fellow who loses is prob- 
ably a sport, takes it all right, perhaps 
partly blames the judge or, as a hope- 
less ingrate, blames his lawyer for the 
result. Nevertheless he pays up. Now 
let us suppose we have a national dis- 
pute. What do we do? We hope 
that possibly our politicians may be 
sharp enough, clever enough, acute 
enough or stupid enough to get the 
thing fixed up; but if they are not, 
what is the instinctive thing that 
comes into the minds of the public— 
we'll have to beat the brute and we 
go about it. 

Do we realize that the situation in 
the last war was exactly the same? A 
diplomatic impasse arose. Serbia 
asked that the dispute be referred to 
the Court of Arbitration at the Hague 
No decision was arrived at. Did the 
people of the civilized world realize 
that, as I said a few moments ago, the 
Hague conference had established a 
Court of Arbitration which had juris- 
diction and which had settled fifteen 
international disputes referred to it: 

We should educate our people to 
settle disputes other than by wars 
You say perhaps that you in the 
United States are not a signatory to 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. I reply that the United States 
is a signatory to the Hague Conver- 
tion and I say to you that I have no 
doubt that the people of the United 
States desire to understand the inter- 
national situation perhaps more than 
other nations. The United States may 
not be a signatory to the League 
Nations covenant formally, but if } 
will permit me, as a Canadian, | 
say this, in the great heart of 
people so far as the principles and 
objects of a League of Nations 0! 


u 
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\ssociation of Nations or something 
to promote international understand- 
ing are concerned—yes, by all means. 

Do the people of the United States 
believe in democracy? All you have 


to do is to read the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Do they believe in peace? 
The Washington conference was 
| by President Harding of the 


Cal 


United States of America so that 
\mericans can think across the Seas 
when it comes to principles of right 


and justice and liberty. I say to you, 
to our neighbors and close friends, 
that we believe absolutely in your con- 
tinued participation in all that makes 
for the carrying out and making sure 
of the hope of the ages. We realize 
that you understand what idealism is. 
We know your good intentions from 
what you did at the Washington con- 
ference and the magnificent work and 
the treaties presented by President 
Harding to the Senate of the United 
States, but we know also that you 
realize, with us, that after all, it is not 
just simply physical disarmament— 
that the very will to war must be 
taken out of our people, before we 
can have peace in the world. 


In THE RotartAn for May there 
is an expression by a Japanese that 
we must have physical disarmament, 
but also moral and mental disarma- 
ment. I know we have your assist- 
ance, your support, aye more, perhaps 
your leadership, in connection with 
putting into effect whatever means 
may be necessary to prevent the will 
to war in nations which want to go to 
war—by frustration, by intervention, 
by peacable negotiations. If there is 
any better way, show it to us! But 
the world absolutely believes in the 
fact that you will be with us in what- 
ever there is for the benefit of man- 
kind. It is the work, not simply of a 
century, not of a generation, but it is 
the work of all time, to promote a bet- 
ter understanding between the nations 
of the world and a pride in peaceful, 
rather than in warlike achievements. 

And then there is something else 
= will promote international good 
Will, 

I am living beside a man. I dig a 
cesspool in my back yard. I say to 
that man, I have your goodwill and I 
want you to be a good friend of mine. 
He clutches his nose between his fin- 
gers and walks away and I wonder 
what is the matter with him. Are we 
dead sure that there isn’t something 
ike that in our nation’s back yard. We 
stretch out our hands in friendship, 
and maybe he is looking over our 
shoulder at something we have turned 
our backs on. Sometimes it may be a 


question whether or not we are wor- 
‘hy of another people’s goodwill. 

' haven’t discussed many things in 
our national life which need curing. I 
Neard 


a speaker yesterday who put 
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health fourth on the list. Do we real- 
ize that health is the sine qua non of 
a nation’s greatness; that we can’t 
have a nation which is going to be a 
power in the world and worthy of the 
world’s goodwill, unless we have a 
healthy and strong and virile nation? 
And do we realize and are we making 
our people feel that not only a man 
himself and his family, but the nation, 
is going to feel the effects of whether 
he is well or ill? 


Are we seeing to it that our tuber- 
culosis hospitals—and I know Rotary 
Clubs are helping—are administered 
nationally, not from the generosity of 
some private citizen, not because of 
some Rotary Club, not from the help 
of some none-too-generous municipal 
institution, but are we seeing that that 
is made a national affair? 

There is not a very much greater 
work on the North American conti- 
nent than the work of reclaiming crip- 
pled children, and making them real 
assets in connection with world af- 
fairs, rather than the liabilities that 
they are today. 

Not only in connection with nation- 
al health is the need urgent, but in 
connection with our national minds. 
Somebody spoke yesterday about 
teachers and their pay. Are we giving 
our teachers our cncouragement? Are 
we paying them as well as we should? 
and more than that, are we seeing to it 
that they deliver the goods for which 
they are paid? Are we taking a per- 
sonal interest to see that our teachers 
are delivering not simply scholars, but 
citizens ; and are inculcating into their 
minds, not simply wisdom, but char- 
acter? I believe that the ethics and 
the precepts of the teaching profession 
are such that that is generally true, 
but I am afraid in many cases it is 
not simply true because of any par- 
ticularly watchful solicitude on our 
part. 

I must touch on one other thing: 
Are we seeing to it that the rising 
generations are being fed the proper 
sort of literature with regard to our 
sister nations? I am not talking about 
school histories, for that condition is 
pretty generally done away with. But 
on both sides of the line, to make sure 
that there is not getting into the hands 
of children something which is going 
to be a blight on their minds so far as 
the national life of some other nation 
is concerned. I have read in Amer- 
ican newspapers and I have read in 
English newspapers things which I 
would not want my boy to read. I 
think we should be absolutely on the 
alert to see to it that the conditions 
under which we have had to grow up 
are not repeated with our children to- 
day. They are the hope of this inter- 
national goodwill. It is not coming 
in our time, regardless of what we 
may say about Rotary. But in the 
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What Your Chances Are 
for Another Year 
of Life and Health 


NITED States Govern- 

ment statistics show that 

in the calendar year 1919 
there were 798,194 deaths in 
the United States. It is esti- 
mated that at least five hun- 
dred thousand of these deaths 
were from preventable diseases 
which, had they been taken in 
time, could have been pre- 
vented, thus adding from ten 
to twenty years to the life of 
the unfortunate victims. What 
assurance have you that your 
body may not even now be dis- 
integrating under the influence 
of one of the many insidious 
diseases which show no out- 
ward symptoms? 


At least half of the three million 
sick beds constantly kept filled in 
the United States should be empty. 
What a pitiful thing it would be if 
you, for example, should have a 
six or eight months’ illness, pos- 
sibly never regaining your former 
health. Yet how do you know 
what may be happening in your 
body this very minute? What as- 
surance have you that your family 
will not be suddenly deprived of 
your support and protection? 


Fortunately, there is a way to 
know when this unseen and un- 
felt disintegration has started and 
there are many simple. ways of 
checking the progress of the dis- 
eases and restoring the patient to 
perfect health. Science can warn 
you of approaching danger, pro- 
tect you from these diseases and 
add, perhaps, from ten to twenty 
years to your normal life span. 


Send for Free Booklet Explaining 
Our Service 


Remember that personal appear- 
ance and a feeling of well-being 
are not always an indication of 
good health. Instead, the very 
feeling of good health and energy 
which you have today may pre- 
sage a breakdown, possibly a long 
illness—possibly “sudden” death. 
Do not live in a fool’s paradise of fancied 
good health. we the friendly warning 
of an unbiased and unprejudiced organiza- 
tion such as the National Bureau of Anal- 
ysis and find out at once what is really 
happening to your body, unknown to you. 
Send at once for our brochure entitled, 
“Why People Die Too Young.” It tells you 
how-—for less than 5c a day—you may re- 
ceive this Health Protection Service thru 
an analysis which Doctors claim is the most 
efficient single test known to science for 
the discovery of the approach of insidious 
disease. 

Simply mail this coupon—NOW! 

en ee ee oe ee he ee el 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS, 
Dept. 67, Republic Bldg., 
209 S. State St., Chicago, II. 

Frank G. Soule, Rotarian, Pres. and Founder 
Gentlemen: Without any cost or obliga- 
tion whatever to me, please mail a copy 
of your valuable Treatise on Health, “Why 
People Die Too Young.” 


Address 
City 
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racers. STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


tearing, 4 
— ee wetick- ability is 

the things that makes ¥ 
Son Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Sea] designs are 
numberiess. Fenton — = 
the best paper, the “che beet 
and color work with t 
oteiing — a a 

sures prompt very enton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consist- 
ent with quality. 


Let us 6 y you with Fenton 


Labels Seals. Write us for 
prices and cataleg. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
906-512 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Auto Top Material 





In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 
Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat 
Material. Also Rubber- 
izing and Rubber Coating 
for the Trades. 





Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS, President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 


TOLEDO OHIO 














conn, & 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnell Rotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
STAGS, BANQUETS ANDALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The OnlyExclusivemManufacturer 
e ( odsinRotar y 


»« Pesces BSN WABASH AVE 
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future, the less we have in their minds 
of sarcasm, of ideas which are not 
right in regard to other nations, of 
looking down on other peoples, the 
more certain we can be of internation- 
al goodwill. 

Are we remembering that interna- 
tionally we cannot afford to exploit a 
nation simply for the purposes of 
commerce; and that a nation which 
does something in the way of com- 
merce—it may be in the opium trade 
(some nations have to plead guilty )— 
which is a detriment to the welfare of 
a sister nation, is not doing what it 
should to merit the goodwill of that 
nation ? 

Are we .seeing to it also that it 
is being recognized that nations are 
not to have their rights taken away 
from them because they happen to be 
small? What is the situation there? 
Supposing our interests as a nation 
clash with our international relations. 
Supposing that the time comes when 
we can’t think nationally and at the 
same time obey our instincts as to the 
betterment of mankind.  Let’s bor- 
row the thought of H. L. Stewart, de- 
livered in a lecture at the Leland-Stan- 
ford University last year on the prob- 
lem of what we are going to do when 
international relationships conflict 
with our national instincts. Two thou- 
sand years ago a teacher came to this 
earth and he found Rome great in 
war, Greece great in art and culture. 
and when he left this earth, he left a 
precept which was the very antithesis 
of what he found, and which substi- 
tuted for dominion and art and cul- 
ture and for fitness for imperial dom- 
inion, this striking sentence: “Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are 
called.” And for 2,000 years that doc- 
trine has been battering away at the 
walls of smugness and self-sufficiency 
and we didn’t realize where we were 
until a certain professor started to 
justify Germany’s position by saying 
that they were endeavoring to develop 
her national spirit. We said that that 
sounds all right and we only realized 
the trouble later when we discovered 
that development of a national spirit 
is not an end in itself. 

It used to be when we used that 
trite phrase, “My country, right or 
wrong—my country,” that it was all 
right, but I hope we have gotten over 
that at the present time. I hope we 
are realizing that there is something 
else ; that a son is none the less duti- 
ful because he refuses to follow his 
criminal father in the line of breaking 
safes and assaulting his neighbors; 
that we are just as good citizens when 
we see the defects in our national acts, 
as if we assented to everything that 
was done. You say that it doesn’t 
work. We are going to be 100 per 
cent American or Canadian or Brit- 
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ish. Remember a hundred years ago 
there was a Britisher, Lord North, 
who screamed about loyalty to the 
flag. It was the time when the Colon- 
ies were revolting; and there was an- 
other statesman who prayed for the 
success of the American arms and 
hoped that some great disaster would 
overtake his country, England, in her 
attitude toward the Colonies. Which 
was the true patriot? Men in Eng- 
land have forsaken party (and many 
would lose their right hand rather 
than do that) because freedom should 
live. Supposing a Death’s Head Hus- 
sar had turned his sword on the lieu- 
tenant who was about to give the 
order to shoot Edith Cavell; would 
not civilization have accorded him a 
place with the truest patriots of the 
world? 

It is but another step from fore. 
going our rights in a nationality which 
is heedless of the rights of mankind 
in general, to foiegoing our rights in 
connection with our party. And if we 
are going to avoid the contest which 
must inevitably continue for territory 
and trade, we have got to have some 
arrangement whereby the nationality 
of each must be placed under the joint 
guardianship of all 

You say to me, that can’t be done 
and I say to you, that if it is a dream. 
it is a dream for which the allied na- 
tions fought and that it is up to the 
allied nations to see that that blood 
which was shed on Flanders field has 
not been shed in vain; and that it will 
be in vair if this accursed nationalism 
—and I mean that mental nationalism 
which keeps within our boundaries— 
is allowed to prevail. And that, on the 
other hand, it will be a sacrifice 
worthy of all the blood which has 
been spilt if we see arising out of the 
mist a new patriotism, a patriotism 
which has never before been acknow!- 
edged among men; a patriotism which 
makes the nations not less than the in- 
dividual do homage to the Golden 
Rule. 

Rotarians, what is our part in this 
great task? We are bound together 
in the ties of friendship, but we have 
no monopoly of friendship. The prin- 
ciple of service is in our motto. but 
the spirit of service is shown whiet- 
ever men endeavor to fulfill the condi 
tions of that old command to love th) 
neighbor as thyself. If Rotary has 
any place at all, if it means anything. 
it seems to me that Rotary is to be the 
shining example to the world of the 
power of the will to love. Our classi- 
fication makes our membership rep- 
resentative, but the least job that we 
have as Rotarians is to represent 
classification to Rotary, and the ' 
gest job we have is to represen 
principles of Rotary not only t 
classification, but to our fellow |". 
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-nonstration of the spirit of 
a microcosmian of what the 
nity and the nation and the 

will be when the law of the 

's goodwill is recognized in its 

vance, rather than in its breach. 

Rotary collectively may well be the 
light in every community which per- 
meates every corner, and heartens and 
lightens. You have in communities, the 
town coun boards of trade, public 
park commissioners—all sorts of 
bodies. Rotary works among them, 
not in opposition and not in competi- 
tion, but in co-operation; and I be- 
lieve, President Crawford and Ro- 
tarians, that the biggest thing that 
could be said about Rotary in a town 
was that Rotary is the Council of 
Goodwill. 

And. while Rotary works best 
through the individual, you can’t have 
a Rotary Club in a Pullman smoking- 
car or in a factory office where men 
meet to trade commodities and swap 
opinions on foreign affairs and where 
they also talk about their neighbors. 
You can’t have a Rotary Club in a 
public cabinet, but you can have its 
members. And remember that there 
are thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Rotarians who have never 
seen the inside of a Rotary Club. 

You can have men permeated with 
the principle of service, men who 
realize the worthwhileness of occupa- 
tion, men who have broad feelings for 
the man who is their neighbor, men 
who remember the unfortunate man 
in the story who fell among thieves 
and needed sympathy, help and en- 
couragement and practical assistance. 

[ want to tell you that we have the 
greatest opportunity of the ages. 
Why? Because the doctrines of inter- 
nationalism are being preached and 
accepted as they never were before 
and civilization is looking for prac- 
tical examples and leadership. You 
say, what can the principles of Rotary 
do? Listen. Jim Davidson and I 
went to Australia and we met keen, 
alert business men, big-hearted, who 
wanted to be shown. We told them 
something about Rotary, the selective 
membership, about the discipine in 
Rotary, about the free and easy lunch- 
eons which we have, about the fact 
that Rotary is the link between a man 
not so prominent in public activities in 
the community, and the man who is 
doing the whole job; we told them 
about the idealism in Rotary, in the 
sense that we recognize the divine 
source of the doctrine of service and 
that Rotary stood for an effective and 
eihcient instrument to do good in the 
community. And we told them some- 
thing else which I think had more to 
do with their acceptance of Rotary: 
that we have 80,000 men going in and 
out every day among their fellows, 
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MANGOES 


The King of Dessert Fruit 


AVOCADOES 
(Alligator Pears) 
The nutritious and unique salad fruit 


Five pounds of the above Tropical Fruits 
either variety or mixed, Parcel Post, pre- 
paid to any point east of the Rockies 


$3.50 
BROOKS, THE ORANGE MAN 


CHARLES I. BROOKS 
(ROTARIAN) 


Grower, Packer, and Shipper of Tropical Fruits 
MIAMI, FLA. 











—trees is trees. 








but-— 


Good lumber is not only the product of trees but the 
product likewise of proper seasoning, proper handling 
and proper cutting. 





Friend Rotarian:— 


Trees is trees, but—— 


Such lumber is Lutcher-—Orange lumber. When you 
specify this lumber for your home or factory you can re- 
ly on receiving what you specify—good lumber. 


Manly Bein 


Rotarily, 


P. S. Orange, Texas foci 



































He Is Right About It! 


Rotarian Will Brownell says:—‘‘You can not gauge the quality of religion 
in the pews, by the horse power of the machines at the door.” 
Neither can you pick out a good Rotarian merely by the num- 
ber of diamonds in his Rotary button. You can however 


Pick out the best products by the sign 


K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 
Bond Paper Parchment Paper — 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats oa. Bread, Candy, Household Vegetable Parchment 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Etc White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Vacation Time! 


Don't forget to put on your Rotary 
Button before you take the train. 





You fellows who are planning to get 
|} away are going to meet Rotarians onary 
|| where you go, 


all depends upon the mutual recognition 


| 

—and the pleasure of those meetings, 

| between members of Rotary. 
| 


Have you seen our new Rotary Belt, | 

| Buckles? And once more—don’t forget the 

| pleasure your wife will have wearing one 
of our very attractive Rotary Brooches 


OFFICIAL DESIGN—I. A. OF R. C. I 





The Rolary jewelry folder gladly sent on reques 
order through your local Rotary jeweler or direct from— 





THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 


CLIFF MILLER, ROTARIAN, PRES. 1 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


Write the nearest office 


TRANS: CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT. COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General O f ces: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel sy 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
\ Cieveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bid i 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska B dg. 
Portland, Ore. ‘13th & Kearney Sts. 




















One of the most modern 
Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house plants in New York 
City. Special mothproof 
rooms for Rugs, Carpets, 





Silver vaults. Dead storage for 
Guaranteed Service. 


To Rotarians shipping goods into or out of N.Y. 

We specialize in the packing of household fur- 
nishings, works of art, bric-a-brac, china, etc., 
employing only the most skilled, competent me- 
chanics and modern labor-saving devices, insur- 
ing a maximum of economy to our patrons. All 
details of shipping attended to with promptness 
and accuracy. 12 large motor truck vans for 
immediate service. 
Correspondents in all large cities and in Europe. Mem- 
bers National, American, and New York Furniture Ware- 
bousemen’s Associations. 

1360 Webster Avenue, Bronx, New York City 

George Kindermann, Pres., Rotarian. 


Draperies, etc. 
Automobiles. 
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touching and influencing them in 
cities and towns scattered all over 26 
countries in the world, men filled with 
sympathy, fired by the same spirit of 
friendship, believing that in that 
wholesome, embracing friendship was 
the surest way to counteract the prop- 
aganda which would sow dissension 
in the world today, and realizing that 
in that friendship was the surest way 
to destroy distrust and suspicion 
among nations. We told them that 
and they realized something worth- 
while in Rotary. We told them also 
that a Rotarian realized, tried to 
recognize, that not in the abundance 
of the things which a man may pos- 
sess, but in the wealth of happiness 
which he gives to others, not in sel- 
fishness, but in service, is the true at- 
tainment of a man’s efforts and genu- 
ine happiness. 
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That was the theory of Rotary we 
taught, and Rotarians, ladies, are we. 
are our clubs, doing all we can to 
make the theory of Rotary a reality: 
Let that burn with us as we leave this 
convention—are we doing everything 
we possibly can to live up to the high 
principles which we have set for our- 
selves? If we are—if we will—then 
I tell you that this old world has some- 
thing the power of which cannot be 
overestimated; nut something to ac. 
complish alone—heaven forbid—but to 
strive for—and I believe to take no 
small part in bringing about the 
fruition of Robert Burns’ dream of 
the ages, when he sings: 


“But let us pray that come it may 

As come it will for a’ that 

That sense an’ worth o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree an a’ that 

For a’ that an a’ that 

It’s comin’ yet for a’ that 

That man to man the world o’er 

Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


With the Rotary Poets 


‘‘When Father Wins His Game’”’ 


When Father wins his game, 
There is an atmosphere 

Around our table spread, 

That radiates good cheer. 

He simply beams with pride, 

He boasts about his golf, 

And on his face there dwells 
That smile that won’t come off. 


The soup he says is good, 
The roast is simply great, 
The pie is just the kind, 
His Mother used to make. 
And after coffee, he 
Describes in casual way, 
Of how he beat old Briggs, 
Three up and two to play. 


Before it’s time for bed 
He’s told us every shot, 
And dwells delightedly 
On his prodigious swat. 
We listen with respect, 
Tho’ fearfully fed up, 

Yet registering jov, 

To hear of Father’s luck. 


For oft on other nights 

We could recall too well 

When Father had been trimm’d 
His game all gone pell-mell. 
When he would sit in gloom 
While Mother sat in fear, 
And all the rest would squirm 
Beneath his frown severe. 


Tis then the cook would get, 
The deuce to her chagrin, 

And we all caught it, too, 

For lack of discipline. 

When nothing functioned right, 
It really seemed a shame, 

The world in fact was doomed 
When Father lost his game. 


You cannot wonder, then, 

Devotedly we pray, 

That Father strikes a dub 

When he goes out to play. 

This may not seem true sport, 

But really just the same, 

His family prefer— 

That Father wins his game. 

—W. Hastings Webling, Brant- 

ford, Canada. 


Imagination 
I sail a gold galleon upon a purple sea, 
And in a coral-curved lagoon beneath slow-waving palms 
The people of my city welcome me 


with open arms. 


The columns of that gracious city taper to the skies; 
Majestic domes and minarets a joyous welcome ring; 
The towers of my castle grandly rise— 


I ama king! 


A prey to doubts and fears I live, alas; I fear to die! 
My world is filled with worries, yea, they gather in a host 
To creep and crawl and whisper, “Do not try! p? 


Each one a ghost. 


I see, as real as if they were, a hundred frowning walls, 
Each door of opportunity a fancied goblin’s cave; 
I prick each golden bubble ere it falls; 


Tama slave! 





—Sherman Ripley, Hartford, Conn 
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e lovers, Who desire to present a gift to their salesmen, to = raternal ympathetic 
is sive ‘his with the caution “Read carefully and apply often.” | = 
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comprise a volume which is romantic in many ways because 
of the spirit of enterprise, daring, and uncertainty through- 
out the pages. 

Lieutenant Young has apparently expanded an excellent 
log-book and journal into a story which is almost pure his- 
tory with much of the true human element still in it. 

With Beatty in the North Sea. By Filson Young. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1921. Illustrated; pp. 348; maps; index. 


® 
Nutshell Talks on Letter-Writing 


HIS book can be read in a short time—perhaps some 

will read it ina half hour. That, however, makes it the 
more valuable, for its concise contents and straightforward 
advice will be the more often read and the more surely 
absorbed into the daily practice of the reader in the com- 
position and preparation of his letters and correspondence 
in general. There are many valuable suggestions, numerous 
rules which must be followed, and constructive criticism | 
which can be turned into principles and directions for office | 
forces to follow. — 

Better Letters. By Herbert Browne. Wyoming, N. Y. 1921. 


ee -[Mr. OK says—GREAT! 


Stock Market Operation 
Prices Reduced---Quality Improved 


T: [E processes and methods of operating so great a mart | 
as the stock exchange should be known to every out- | OK @O. 
/) 
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In any important town in the 
United States, you may learn 
from your local Rotary funeral 
director the name of a funeral 
director in any other town on 
whom you may depend to render 
tender, careful, sympathetic, 
scientific mortuary or ambulance 
service. 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 
‘(Always Among Friends’’ 
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standing business man. The routines of performance are 
established and maintained by a punctilious body of thought- 
tul men; the efficiency of every action in the sale and pur- 
chase of a security is so well-devised, and the records of 
all such performances as well as the knowledge upon which 
is based the privilege of members to trade and make transfers 
ot holdings, provides for the country a market of the highest 
character and a system of exchange of financial goods which | 
could be emulated in many other industries. 


The Stock Market. By S. S. Huebner. New York: D. Apple- | 
ton & Co., 1922. Illustrated with forms; index. 
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~Ask Your Stationer 


These Three Graces will knock out Three Disfraces— 
Pins, Dirty Erasers and Knives which mutilate your mail. 





Washburne’s “O.K.” Paper Fasteners, the most convenient, fast 
holding and neat appearing, on the market. 

® Ries “‘O.K.” Letter Opener, does the work with perfect safety to 
contents of envelope, is simple and reliable. 


Lord Bryce as a Leader “O.K.” Sanitary Erasers are economical and efficient. 
ORD BRYCE’S inaugural lecture from the Sir George 


These wonderful time-saving office necessities are recognized 
as standards of the best type of office equipment by censtant users 





Watson chair of American history, literature, and in- | 


stitutions in the Anglo-American Society, brings out his own 
comprehensive admiration for the American people and his 
appreciation of American institutions and political science. 
‘he lecture touches the fine spirit and sense of historical 
proportion; it sounds the basic foundations of historical 
harrative ; and it leaves for others a goal to be attained in 
the establishment of historical understanding which will con- 
‘nue to carry out Lord Bryce’s faith in the eventual har- 
mony and union of principles and accomplishments among 
“nglish-speaking peoples. 


The Study of American History. By Lord Bryce. New York: | 


illan, 1922. Pp. 118; index. 








as well as dealers in all parts of the world. Our policy is to estab- 
lish a better quality at more reasonable prices. 


Our spacious factory is equipped to turn out each item ia 
large quantities, giving you the benefit of increased production at 
reduced cost. Every item of our manufacture is stamped with our 
trade-mark “O.K.”" Look for the mark---there is nothing ‘‘just 
as good.” Let us send you our 1921-22 price schedule. 


Tae ().. MANUFACTURING (0. 
OSWEGO,N.Y U.S.A. 
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the LANDERS BROS. co. 


Manufacturers of 


" Buckram, Webbing, 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, 


etc., for 


Automobile, Furniture 
and 


Casket Trades 
Rubber Auto Top Mate- 
rial —Artificial Leather— 

Ford Rubber 





Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 


Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 


























Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 
Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, 
Vice President & 
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A DENNEY TAG 


for every need 
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9° : weed BROS. HARDWARE CO, 





BETTER HARDWARE FOR LESS 
Howard & 8. R Ftgeh + SPOKANE) WASH, «2 








Rotarians need good tags—and that’s the only 
kind we make. Whenever you buy TAGS, buy 
D-E-N-N-E-Y TAGS. Factory representatives 


in principal cities, or direct 


The Denney Tag Company, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Rotarian Geo. M. Huey, President 

















EMBOSSING 







BUSINESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. ) 
WGHARTUNG-PRES- ROTARIAN | 
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Rotary Club Notes 


(Continued from page 32) 


president of the local Boy Scout 
Association, and other Rotarians 
are directors. On May 3lst the 
Fitchburg club entertained nearly 
30 members of the G. A. R. post. 
Old time war songs, as well as the 
usual Rotary songs, gave everyone 
an Opportunity to join in the har- 
mony. The veterans were greatly 
pleased with their reception. 


® 

Chicago Heights, Ill.—A very suc- 
cessful boys’ week was sponsored 
by the Chicago Heights Rotarians. 
On Friday, May 26th, club mem- 
bers and ex-service men took charge 
of a great boys’ parade. Some 2,100 
boys were in line, and $100 in 
prizes was awarded for the best 
groups and slogans. Following 
the parade, the boys were enter- 
tained with a special program in 
the Lincoln-Dixie Theater. On 
Saturday a series of athletic con- 
tests were held, and suitable gold, 
silver, and bronze medals were 
awarded to the winners. On Sun- 
day special services in the churches 
and Sunday schools were attended 
by many fathers as well as their 
boys. On Monday 32 leading business 
ind professional men visited the va- 
rious public and private schools 
where they gave brief talks empha- 
sizing the value of education. A 
“Father and Sons” banquet was held 
in the evening under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Ro- 
tarians M. H. Mack and Raoul W. 
Vanier of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, were among the speakers at 
this banquet. A satisfactory feature 
of the week was the general inter- 
est developed in the program. Fra- 
ternal and social organizations con- 
tributed men and money to assure 
the success of the work, and it is 
said that the boys’ parade was the 
most inspiring ever held in the city. 
Eight Chicago Heights Rotarians 
have volunteered to meet the ex- 
penses of Stephen Cuzs, a mute, 
while he attends the Francis Par- 
ker School for the Deaf. 

® 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Rotary 
club of Knoxville recently invited 
the Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, Ex- 
changites, and Optimists to a 
grand barbecue in Childhowee 
Park. Three hundred pounds of 
barbecued meats rapidly disap- 
peared under the combined efforts 
of the various club members. After 
the barbecue the civic organizations 
were addressed by General Cary F. 
Spence, who traced the history of 
the East Tennessee Division Fair, 
and asked the civic organizations to 
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support the fair. There is pressing 
need for $20,000 for new buildings 
and repairs to the old ones, Genera] 
Spence stated, and he urged the 
civic clubs to co-operate in raising 
this amount. Judge T. A. Wright 
spoke on “The University of Ten- 
nessee” and Walter Bonham de. 
tailed some activities of the board 
of commerce. Songs by the various 
clubs, in which the melodious tones 
of the Rotary “Alley Cats” might 
readily be distinguished, concluded 
the program. Over three hundred 
attended the barbecue, and it is ex- 
pected that community work wil! 
be considerably stimulated by the 
good fellowship which was aroused. 


® 


Richmond, Va.—The annual Ro- 
tary-Kiwanis ball game and frolic 
for the benefit of charity will be held 
as soon as the teams have gained 
sufficient experience to play five 
innings before dark. Last year Ro- 
tary won, but this year Kiwanis 
claim to have a pitcher who can 
throw as far as the plate and expect 
his skill to bring them the victory. 
The public is getting anxious, the 
teams are working hard, and char- 
ity is expected to benefit greatly. 
Last year’s gate receipts were over 
$2,500, and this year double that 
amount is anticipated. 

The Richmond Rotarians have 
gained inspiration and better ac- 
quaintance through the series of 5- 
minute vocational talks given b) 
members at recent luncheons. Sev- 
eral get-together meetings with the 
Kiwanians have brought much en- 
joyment to the respective clubs, and 
the rivalry engendered has been o! 
help to the community. 


® 


Chehalis, Wash—The Chehalis 
and Centralia clubs are jointly 
maintaining a bed in the orthopaedic 
hospital in Seattle. A number 0! 
local children have been treated in 
this institution. The thirty-five 
members of the club have Deen 
divided into two teams in a mem- 
bership contest. George Sears and 
Tom Horn are the captains, and the 
losing side will provide a banquet 
for the winners. In conjunction 
with the Kiwanis the Rotarians 
staged a picnic at Claquato Grove 
on June 7th. The Rotarians won 
the ball game, 10 to 5. Games are 
also being considered with Centralia 
and Olympia, and a challenge ‘or 4 
five-man team shoot has also Deen 
sent to those clubs. Chehalis Xo 
tarians are giving active support t? 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Roys’ Work 
Activities 


cluded from page 40) 
ing work among the boys of its 
community of any city of its popu- 
lation (approximately 40,000) in the 
United States. The boys division 
i the Y. M. C. A. recently led 
every boys division throughout the 
United States in contributing to 
foreign mission work. The various 
agencies interested in boys work in 
Wilmin gton touch actively two- 
thirds of the boy population of the 


Cc ity : 
® 
Eveleth, Minn. Population, 7,200 


Boys Work Chairman Pellenz re- 
ports the accomplishment of an un- 
usually fine piece of work for the 
promotion of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in Eveleth. 

With a view to encouraging the 
members of the six Boy Scout 
troups to do their best in the Scout 
work, it has been systematically ar- 
ranged to have some Rotarian at- 
tend each weekly meeting of each 
of the six troups—the entire mem- 
bership being enlisted in making 
these visits. 

For the enlightenment of the Eve- 
leth Rotarians as to what the Boy 
Scout movement is and what it is 
aiming to do for the boys, the boys 
work committee prepared and pub- 
lished a 1l-page booklet contain- 
ing complete information regarding 
the Scout movement. 


® 


San Antonio, Texas 
Population, 161,400 


The San Antonio Rotary Club 
has added another fund of about 
$9,000 to its Students’ Loan Fund, 
thus guaranteeing that the work 
started a year ago will be carried 
on, 


There is now approximately $18,- 
000 in this fund and every indi- 
cation points to the fact that it will 
be increased from $20,000 to $25,000 


by January Ist. 





Love Eternal 
Love is the only thing that matters, the 


one thing that counts. It is the one thing 
tells in the long run; nothing else 
endures to the end. Love tells the whole 
ve built my little theatre; love 
puts on my plays; love guides my cLar- 
acters. Out of the depths of my experi- 
ice I can say that the fonger [ live the 
vires despise the so-called material 
ings and the more I see that love is the 
thing, the important eterna! 
David Belasco. 





really 
thing - 
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Giving Wings To Words 


Born on the swift keys 


of the Underwood Portable, 
winged. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, clarity to 


theught, fluency to writing and ease to reading. 


The Portable is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal cities, or direct 


from the Underwood Typewriter Co., 


IT WEIGHS 654 LBS. UNCASED 


Inc., Underwood Building, New York 
PRICE $50 IN THE U. S. A. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


UNDERWOOD _ PORTABLE 





RADIO arhoneeh 


What is the best way for me to listen to the 
daily concerts, news, government reports, 
sporting results, etc.? What kind of set 
will I need? How shall I put up my aerial? 
Just what are the different pieces of appa- 
ratus for? 


Lefax Radio Handbook is the one recognized 
authority where you can get dependable informa- 
tion on every phase of radio. Whether you buy 
a complete outfit or make it yourself, Lefax will 
explain just how it works and how you can change 
it to get best results under varying conditions. 


The authors are the heads of the United States 
Bureau of Standards Radio Laboratory! lLefax 
knows all—tells how—and never grows oldf New 
events, new developments, will be covered as fasi 
as they happen on new sheets sent FREE to every 
owner up till July Ist, 1923. Get your hz and book 
now fora full year of ‘Lefax service free! Crder a 
copy from your dealer or send $3.50 direct to 


LEFAX, Inc., 167C South Ninth Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


/ fei) LAF PACTS) x Ie 


WO HANDBOOK 

































SPECIAL $6: 
3 Shirts for on 
MADE - TO - MEASURE 
These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement blanks. 
, STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Reterence—Tomphias County National Bank Box23 ITHACA, N.Y. 


















SAFETY RAZORS 


vjust like 
Wiping Your f 
face with 
a towel” 









Perfectly Simple 
Simply Perfect 





“The Macl ine 
You Will 
Eventually Carry ' 


words are 
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Tin Boxes 


Petented Dec 17.188 





“The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 


RUGGISTS who use these better 

boxes stop labeling troubles, speed 

up store service, save their own time and 
please their customers. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO.,Camden, N. J. 


Rotarian John H. Booth ,President 











RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Tube Sockets, Vari ble Condensers 
Variable Condenser-Verniers, Rheostats 
Three Cup Detectors (ball and socket) 

Crystal Detector Sets. 


Distributors wanted. When writing please 
state territory cover 





Let us fgeee on your metal stampings; 
we can do things with metal dies that 
you wouldn't believe could be done 











Electrical Products Agency Co. 


; 77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers 
J. G. Redshaw, Rotarian 








For Advertising 
in British Isles 


THE LONDON ROTARY 
==sy, ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Is At Your Service 
Our Book “World Wide 
Publicity,” sent on request 


FRED* E. POTTER, Ltd. 





aie (Est. 1897) 
nae IMPERIAL HOUSE 
ar 


KINGSWAY, LONDON 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 
Rolaty Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 





Visiting Rotarians Welcome 

















500 Things to Sell by Mail Xcma‘k2bie 
tio. Workable plans and methods. Loose-leaf, 
cloth binder. .Prenaid. $1.00. Walhamore Com- 
pany, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rotary Club Notes 


(Continued from page 52) 


the Boy Scout program sponsored 
by the various community organi- 
zations. 
® 

Colorado Springs, Colo.— The 
local club used 3,900 mountain trout 
—and the necessary trimmings—for 
the entertainment of over 2,000 Ro- 
tarians who stopped off en route to 
the convention. Past President 
Bert Adams, of Atlanta, Ga., said 
he would come to Colorado Springs 
any time for a similar feast. The 
local club thoroughly enjoyed the 
opportunity to entertain other Ro- 
tarians, but were sorry the snow 
storms caught so many of the 
visitors on Pike’s Peak. They trust 
the Garden of Gods, Seven Falls, 
Cave of the Winds, Broadmoor 
Golf Links, Stratton Park Pavilion, 
and other scenic beauties were 
some compensation for those who 
came west. 

® 


Lancaster, Pa.—Talks on bird 
life of the county, and on psychol- 
ogy proved very interesting to Lan- 
caster Rotarians who attended re- 
cent meetings. Although the tax 
rate of Lancaster is low, it is felt 
that it would. be justifiable to in- 
crease it in order to repair and erect 
school buildings. The Lancaster 
Rotarians have unanimously en- 
dorsed a Chamber of Commerce 
resolution calling for a $1,250,000 
loan for public schools. 


® 





ians have joined a movement of vari- 
ous civic organizations to provide 
supervised recreation centers. A 
tund of $325 has already been raised 
for the development of two play- 
grounds. The Rotarians feel that 
something should be done to give 
city children an opportunity to avoid 
the filth of the streets, and to play 
where there is no danger from the 
carelessly driven automobile. Furth- 
er action on this project is contem- 
plated as soon as the city officials 
and other civic organizations can 
plan a concerted movement. Meri- 
den‘club has only 46 or 47 members 
but is ambitious to show the merit 
of Rotary by positive action. 


Meadville, Pa.—A get-together 
meeting of Rotarians and Kiwanis 
recently held at Conneaut lake gave 
both clubs a better acquaintance-and 
paved the way for civic work later 
on. Among the many events | ‘on the 
program which ‘the Rotarians: ar- 
ranged for theit guests were u ‘ball 
game, a trap shoot, a thre: ee ‘Tegged 


4 viens 
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race, a pony race, a candle race, and 


a horseshoe contest. The honors 
were slightly on the side of the Ro. 
tarians, but the prizes were nos tly 


awarded to the Kiwanis for “)ette; 
form.” The contests proved highly 
entertaining, and the prize added to 
the merriment since they included 
such useful and decorative items as 
trench hats and wooden whistles, 
The loving cup which was awarded 
to the Kiwanis for their good form 
in the ball game was of a truly 
worth while type, however. After 
dinner the Rev. H. H. Hough gave a 
brief speech of welcome on behalf 
of the Rotary club and Judge J. J. 
Henderson responded for the Ki- 
wanis. 
® 


Pottsville, Pa——The June meeting 
of Pottsville Rotary was held at the 
Blue Mountain Club in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. A chicken and 
waffle dinner was served. The boys’ 
work committee of the club _ 
entered a protest against the aban- 
donment of the R. O. T. C. at Potts- 
ville High School. A fund of $10 
was set aside to send poor boys to 
the Pottsville summer camp. The 
amount will be augmented by pri- 
vate subscription and the Rotarians 
will pay the boys transportation and 
luggage freight. In the annual 
financial campaign of the Pottsville 
Y. M. C. A. the Rotarians secured 
a large part of the $12,000 raised for 
the promotion of this work. 

® 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Last May a 
building campaign for a new Y. M. 
C. A. was launched in Fort Worth 
The amount required was $375,000 
and the allotted time was eight (a) 
Fifty per cent of the men taking part 
were Rotarians, most of whom vol- 
unteered their services without so 
licitation. In this campaign, which 
was over subscribed, Lionel bevan 
a dyed in the wool Rotarian, 's 
credited with having personally 


raised nearly $50,000. Bevan was 
elected to the directorship of the 
Rotary club and two weeks later 
was made a director of the ). 


C..A. 
® - 
Santa Ana, Cal— During the ‘rst 
week of June the Santa Ana ko 
tarians co-operated with other civic 
organizations in raising $232,0) tor 
anew Y. M.C. A. building. | 4 
the same week ninety percent 
club members attended the in‘ 
tional convention at Los Ange! 
® 
Paducah, Ky.—Flag day wa te 
ognized by suitable decoration an¢ 








922 








1922 





es at a recent meeting of the 
P h club. Dr. Frank L. Church 
(i) Chautauqua circuit, and Con- 
ree man Alben W. Barkley were 


the -nief speakers. Both gave an in- 
tere ‘ing tribute to the flag and the 
principles it represents. “Ladies’ 
Nic t’ was held the following week 
at the Blue Bird Inn, 
® : 

Vincennes, Ind.—Thirty Civil war 
veterans were entertained by the 
\incennes Rotarians on May 29th. 
Special songs gave the vets an op- 
portunity to take part in the musical 
program, and the occasion proved so 
enjoyable that it has been decided 
to make it an annual affair. Ro- 


tarian Claude E. Gregg, state com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
promised the Civil war vets that the 
legion and Vincennes Rotary would 
unite to keep their memory sacred 
and their graves green long after 
the last wearer of the blue or gray 
had answered the final “Taps,” thus 
assuming the present work of the G. 
\. R. On June 6th the Vincennes 
Rotary inaugurated Rotary Ladies 
Shopping Day Luncheon. Each 
hotary merchant arranged a special 
offer for the ladies in his store, and 
as they had adopted “Truth” for an 
advertising slogan a big business 
was done that afternoon. Rotarian 
Gardner whose classification is 
“funeral director,” contributed his 
share by giving the Rotary ladies a 
reduced price if they brought their 
cars to his “auto laundry.” 


® 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—In co-op- 
eration with the Chamber of Com- 
merce and city officials The Rotary 
club ot Winston-Salem is erecting 
handsome road signs on all principal 
roa‘ls leading into the city. The 
club do not say what size glove 
these “Glad-hand” signs wear, but 
they are plenty big erough so that 
the visitor can learn at a glance that 
he is weleomed by 55,000 people of 
North Carolina’s largest city. 

® 


_ Monte Vista, Colo.—The Rotar- 
lans of Monte Vista claim that the, 
have the “highest Rotary club in 
the United States if not in the 

i'd” with an altitude of 7,600. It 

ild be interesting to know if any 
clu) wants to challenge this claim 
ni if so, what is the most rarefied 
sphere in which Rotary can 

If not Monte Vista is en- 
( to all the prerogatives, and 
‘ent notoriety. 


® 


Greenville, §. C—An exhibit of 
ual work done by a class in 
Mi perdown Mill village, which 


titled 


was organized and supervised 
Rotarian R. S, 


Huntington, 
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chairman of the boys’ work com- 
mittee of the Greenville club, has 
attracted much attention. Many in- 
teresting pieces of work were in- 
cluded in this and subsequent ex- 
hibits and boys’ work as a whole 
will be indirectly benefited. 


® 


Grand Junction, Colo.—Five thou- 
sand citizens assembled to witness 
the dedication of the new $25,000 
swimming pool donated through the 
Grand Junction Rotary club. This 
pool is one of the largest of its kind 
in America. It is of concrete, 125 
feet long by 75 feet wide and from 
2% to 7 feet in depth. The dona- 
tion was inspired after a sermon by 
a Rotarian preacher and an editorial 
by a Rotarian editor had each de- 
plored the arrest of some boys 
caught swimming in_ irrigation 
ditches near the city. The donor is 
Rotarian William J. Moyer, and the 
gift was made in the name of Ro- 
tarian William Weiser, his nephew. 
The Rotary club have also provided 
a cement fountain which takes the 
form of a laughing boy, and so sym- 
bolizes Rotary’s interest in the 
youngsters. Bath houses with 60 
dressing rooms are on the sides of 
the pool, and are fitted with hot and 
cold showers. Rest and refreshment 
rooms for men and women are also 
provided. There are pergola shel- 
ters for mothers and nurses to rest 
in while the kiddies play on the 
sand beach. The pool will be free 
for children two days in the week 
and on the other days a small charge 
for the use of the pool and the in- 
come from the refreshment stand 
will be used to make the gift self- 
supporting. Governor Shoup spoke 
at the dedication and a former Ro- 





tarian pastor Dr. Charles Odell 
Thibodeau delivered the chief ad- 
dress. The Rotarians served free 


pop to all the children, $218 worth 
being required to satisfy their com- 
bined thirst, and also distributed 
thousands of “all day suckers.” 
Rotarian Moyer and his wife are 
themselves childless but have the 
keenest interest in children. Ro- 
tarian Weiser who grew up in Mr. 
Moyer’s home, is a bank president. 


® 


Pottsville, Pa.—Pottsville Rotary 
club was recently entertained by 
Prince Ali Sadho and Princess Isis, 
Hindu mystics, who gave a clever 
demonstration of what they claim 
is intuitive power along the lines of 
mental telepathy, but not supernat- 
ural. A series of inter-city dinners 
has been arranged. Recently sev- 
eral representative citizens of St. 
Clair gave short talks on the ad- 
vantages of their town at one .of 
these dinners. St. Clair is in the 
anthracite belt, and some of. the 














A GRAND CRUISE 
DE LUXE 


Strictly Limited to 400 Guests 


Jan. 24th to May 31st, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 


by Specially Chartered 
New CUNARD Liner 


“SAMARIA” 


20,000 tons 

This magnificent Golden Jubilee 
Cruise will commemorate the 50th 
year since Thomas Cook, the founder 
of our organization, conducted his 
first party around the world. 

A superb itinerary embracing— 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, 
Port Said, Cairo, and the Pyramids; 
Bombay, Agra (The Taj Mahal); 
Ceylon; Calcutta; Rangoon; Sumatra; 
Batavia; Singapore; Saigon; Manila; 
Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Shang- 
hai; Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama; 
Honoluluand Waikiki; San Francisco, 
Balboa, Panama Canal, etc.—visiting 
each country under the most favor- 
able climatic conditions. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago iladelphia Boston 

San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver 
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Send Flowers 











Wherever you are you can 
always send your kindest 
thoughts of cheer and remem- 
brance to those far away by 
simply giving your order to 
your nearest Rotary Florist. 


Through the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Guaranteed 
Service he does the rest. 


Associated 
Rotary Florists 

















Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 








U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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59 W. ADAMS ST.» CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club 
FR S. HIGHT, ager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Welceme 











E The Torch Press 
Cedar Rapids, lewa 
Fine Book and 
Catalogue Printing 

















LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


_NEW YORK 





Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 
Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday | P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











PATENTS 
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OR FREE BOOKLET 
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speakers drew attention to the fact 
that the coal costs approximately 
$8 at the mines, $10 in Pottsville, 


.-$15 in Philadelphia, and $16 in New 


York. 
® 

Providence, R. I.—Many different 
activities are being promoted by the 
Providence Rotarians through their 
“Kiddie Fund.” There is the stand- 
ing order to teachers that no under- 
nourished child of poor parents shall 
miss his daily milk, an order which 
makes a world of difference to some 
of the children. There is also a 
dental fund which helps many chil- 
dren after milk has ceased to be 
one of the most important items in 
their daily menu, and there are many 
crippled children who are now large- 
ly self-supporting because of the aid 


they received through the use of 
this fund. Last Christmas seven 


hundred boys were entertained in a 
big clubhouse and recently the Ro- 
tarians have completed a $20,000 
campaign to further boys’ work. 
The great advantage of this fund 
lies in the fact that there are no 
limitations as to its direction. It 
can be applied in any way that will 
benefit underprivileged children, can 
be used for anything from the pur- 
chase of a half pint of milk to pro- 
viding everything necessary for the 
entertainment of all the children of 
an institution. The administration 
of this fund is kept apart from all 
other financial matters of the club 
and is in charge of a special com- 
mittee. 
® 

Larned, Kansas.—The charter day 
ceremonies of the Larned club were 
held May 16th and were attended by 
nearly one hundred visiting Rotar- 
ians from the Hutchinson, Dodge 
City, Pratt and Liberal clubs. Presi- 
dent Mark Krouch of the Larned 
club presided and introduced Ro- 
tarian Albert Faulkner, the chief 
speaker. In addition to Rotarian 
Faulkner’s inspiring talk on the 
spirit of Rotary, there were brief 
addresses by Jesse Denious of Dodge 
City, Rev. Eli Walker of Liberal, 
Fay Hughes of Pratt, Jack Clem- 
ents and Art Slaughdt of Hutchin- 
son. The feature of the entertain- 
ment which followed the dinner was 
a “pony ballet” composed of five 
usually staid Dodge City business 
men, whose dances and complexions 
won many admiring comments from 
the Rotarians and their ladies. The 
visiting Rotarians were met at the 
station and escorted to the new 
Larned court house, where the Lar- 
ned Municipal band gave an im- 
promptu concert. On account of 
illness Ross Burns of Joplin, Gov- 
ernor of the Seventeenth District. 
was unable to present the charter 
in person. 


July, 1929 


Victoria, Texas.—Victoria Rot. 
ary held one of its most enthusiastie 
meetings in three years of existence 
when the mothers and mothers-in- 
law of club members were enter- 
tained on May 16th. The Revs. 


J. B. Hudson and L. Etchenberge 
gave very beautiful and_inspira- 


tional addresses which it is said ex- 
pressed exactly the sentiments of the 
club. As an illustration of their 
versatility the Rotarians were asked 
to stand and sing “Little Prairie 
Flower” and this achievement af- 
forded the mothers considerable 
amusement. Suitable songs by 
some of the mothers completed the 


program. 
® 


Evansville, Ind.—The meeting of 
the Evansville club on May 9th was 
given an international touch by the 
presence of two Oriental students 
from Evansville College, Thomas J. 
Tang, Chinese, and No Yong Park, 
Korean. These young men gave 
interesting talks on present condi- 
tions in their respective countries, 
using fluent English. At another 
meeting the glee clubs of Wabash 
College, Ind., and of Notre Dame 
University sang for the Rotarians. 
The plan introduced by President 
J. C. Greer by which an entertain- 
ment committee under the super- 
vision of the general entertainment 
committee prepares a program for 
each meeting, is said to have made 
a marked improvement in the at- 
tendance. 

® 


Washington C. H., Ohio.—‘Rot- 
ary Ann night,” as staged by the 
Washington C. H. Rotarians on 
May 18th proved a delightful eve- 
ning for all concerned. Approxi- 
mately a hundred Rotarians and 
Rotary Anns were gathered under 
the pink glow of the candles. In- 
atrameneat and vocal music en- 
livened the dinner and there was 
just enough business procedure in- 
terwoven to give the Anns a good 
idea of Rotary in actual practice. 
The big surprise came after the din- 
ner w hen the curtain at one end of 
the hall slid back disclosing the 
Rotary Glee club members all pre- 
pared to give an old time minstrel 
show. Many clever and = egal 
stunts and sketches were given, 
the Glee club members had * T 
spond to several encores. Courtney 
Haver, club director added to his 
laurels by the deft manner in whi 
the minstrel show was handled. 

Minstrel organizations and ot! 
musical groups are becoming qU 
popular with Rotary clubs and th 
is no doubt whatever but that a g 
musical organization adds much to | 
interest taken in club meetings and 
various club activities. 





